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Revolution or Evolution of Banking 


Co-operation, Not Centralization, the Wise Policy 


HE time is near at hand when the 

United States must decide whether 

it is to have centralized banking or 
codperative banking. 

A central bank (practically) was 
provided for in the National Monetary 
Commission plan. The management 
was to be in the hands of bankers. 

A central bank (practically) is con- 
templated in the Glass-Owen bill now 
pending in Congress. The manage- 
ment, virtually, is to be in the hands of 
political appointees. 

A central bank managed either by 
bankers or by politicians is opposed to 
our history, institutions and experi- 
ences. 

We have tried a central bank twice 
and it has been discarded both times. 

If Mr. Wirson gets his present 
central bank bill through Congress, a 
political fight will at once be com- 
menced against the institution, and our 
whole banking system will become the 
bone of party contention. This pros- 
pect is not a reassuring one, and such 
a condition of affairs should be avoid- 
ed if possible. 


Boru Factions SEEKING Co6PERATION. 


It must be apparent to everybody 
now that both those who favored the 
National Monetary Commission plan 
1 


and those who support the Glass-Owen 
bill are striving to unify our banking 
system, to bring its scattered units into 
some kind of harmony. 

But the partisans of each of the plans 
named are using the wrong methods 
to accomplish their aims. 

They both seek completely to revo- 
lutionize our entire banking system. 

More than that, they both seek to 
do this in a way that directly antag- 
onizes all our traditions and experi- 
ences. 


CLeARING-Hovse Co6PERATION THE 
Rient Way. 


If we are to have unity in banking, 
if we are to have a system in keeping 
with our habits and history, it must 
come by evolution, not by revolution in 
our banking system. 

Both the Monetary Association plan 
and the Glass-Owen plan are revolu- 
tionary. 

The evolutionary plan is to take the 
experiences of the clearing houses and 
on this to build up a thoroughly Amer- 
ican banking system, completely in ac- 
cord with our ideals and institutions. 

Join all the banks of the United 
States together through group clear- 
ing-houses, for examination, for re- 
demption of checks and credit notes, let 
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the Government supervise and inspect 


these clearing-house organizations, 
their rules and their practices, to in- 
sure fair play to every bank and to the 
people; if link all the 


clearing-houses together into one demo- 


necessary, 


cratic clearing-house, and we shall then 
have evolutionary banking based upon 
the lessons of experience instead of 
revolutionary banking founded upon the 
dreams of the theorist. 


Rags and Wind as a Basis 
of Banking 


Billions of Credit to be Manufactured 
Without a Dollar of Fresh Bank- 
ing Capital 

HIS statement sounds sensational— 

and Tue BANKERS MAGAZINE does 

not wish to be sensational, yet we do 

not mince matters when the financial 
honor of this country is at stake. 

It never supported anything 

either crooked or rotten and it never 


has 


will. 

We fought the National Monetary 
Commission plan harder than anybody 
else did, and we helped to kill it. 

We fought it because it was a cen- 
tral bank scheme which big bankers 
aimed to control for their own ends. 

We are fighting the Bryan rag-baby 
banking bill now because it is another 
central bank scheme which the _politi- 
cians have cooked up to keep them- 
selves in power indefinitely by granting 
or withholding favors just as they see 
fit. 

This was the same monstrous combi- 
nation of politics and banking which 
Anprew Jackson attacked and de- 
stroved. 

Its power would be a million times 
greater now than then. 

Bryan, Witson, GLass 


are scheming to fasten upon the coun- 


and Owen 
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greenback issued 
through a central bank, miscalled a 
Federal Reserve Board, controlled by 
them and by their favorites and with 
the power and equipment to reward 
their favorites and to punish those who 
do not agree with them politically. 

It is a lovely scheme; but it won't 


try a currency 


work. 

Put your rag-money bill through 
Congress, gentlemen; set up , our polit- 
ical central bank; start the printing- 
press to work making “money”; go on 
creating billions of credit through a 
system of banks without bringing a 
single dollar of fresh banking capital 
into that system, and learn again that 
two and two make four, and that a 
banking system contrary to our tradi- 
tions and history has been twice tried 
and has twice failed, as it will fail 
again; and find out once more the age- 
old truth that a Government paper 
money is of the most effective 
means ever devised for robbing and im- 
poverishing a people. You gentlemen 
may never find this out, for your minds 
seem hopelessly obsessed by the notion 
that printed pieces of Government 
paper are money; but the people will 
find it out, and when they do, woe 
unto those by whom the offence cometh! 


one 


The American Bankers Con- 
vention 
Attitude on the Currency Question 


VER four thousand bankers in con- 
vention at Boston the 
first week in October spoke with prac- 


assembled 


tical unanimity and significant empha- 


sis against some of the provisions of 
the pending banking bill. 
Mr. Artuur ReyYNoLps, 
sided over the convention, vigorously 
condemned bill’s fea- 
tures. Mr. Hepsurn, presenting the 


who pre- 


several of the 
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report of the currency commission, in 
plain fashion called attention to the 
weak unsound the 
bill, frankly some 
of its provisions as socialistic. With 
and with an 
enthusiasm never equalled in a gather- 


and elements in 


and denounced 
almost unanimous voice 


ing of bankers in this country, the con- 
vention accepted the report which Mr. 
HepsurN presented. 

The conference of country bankers 
on the Monday preceding the conven- 
tion confined itself largely to declaring 
against the segregation of saving de- 
posits and the clearing of country 
checks. This conference, of course, 
was not a part of the regular conven- 
tion, but merely represented the views 
of those who participated in it. 

Clearly the sentiment of the bankers 
of this country, so far as it was repre- 
sented at the Boston convention, is de- 
cidedly hostile to a number of the provi- 
of the Glass-Owen bill. The 


feeling of hostility is intense and bit- 


sions 


ter. Bankers do not believe they are 
They feel that 
the bill if enacted as it passed the 
House will do them substantial and se- 


being fairly treated. 


rious injury, and that under its terms 
they can neither conserve their own in- 
terests nor adequately and efficiently 
serve the communities upon whose com- 
mercial and industrial prosperity the 
welfare of the banks depends. 

It would perhaps not be going too 
far to say that very many national 
banks—possibly a majority of them— 
will decline to be forced into the new 
banking system and will take out State 
charters. 

This is a serious condition, and the 
Administration at Washington, if not 
thoroughly blinded with passion and 


frenzy in its mad assault upon the 


banks of the country, should give heed 
to it. 
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Greenbackers Show Their 
Colors 


Owen Declares Proposed Notes Should 
Be a Legal Tender 


PERSONS whose business it is to 

watch the development of banking 
and currency affairs cannot fail to have 
noted a most significant declaration 
made by Senator Rozert L. Owen, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, in his recent 
address before the Ohio State Bankers 
Association. During his address, the 
following colloquy occurred: 


“A Member.—Are these notes that 
the reserve banks issue legal tender? 

“Senator Owren.—Not by the lan- 
guage of the present bill; but I think 
they ought to be legal tender.” 


At last the cat is out of the bag, and 
we see just what are the real aims of 
Mr. Owen, Mr. Gtiass, Mr. WILson 
and Mr. Bryan. The latter has de- 
clared that the provision in the pend- 
ing bill for having the new notes issued 
by the Treasury is a triumph for the 
people. 

It is the old, old story of greenback- 
ism over again. The people behind 
this bill are substantially greenbackers 
like the late Peter Cooper, General 
Weaver and others. 

They believe that money is made 
by the printing-press. 

Although the new notes are not a 
legal tender, and are theoretically not 
available as bank reserves, there is 
no doubt they will be so employed— 
certainly by the State banks. 

The next step-—and if the first step 
is taken the second may soon be looked 
for—will be to make the notes a legal 
tender. 

Even before this is done we are go- 
ing to have in effect a paper note, un- 
limited practically in volume, employed 
as a large part of the country’s bank- 
ing reserves. 
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The free silver snake’s head was cul 
off, but a 
taken its place. 

We could make a safe bet that the 
chief apostle of the new greenback 
erusade is Wituiam J. Bryan and that 
his most ardent followers in this fool- 


new greenback head has 


ish rag-money scheme are Mr. Witson, 
Mr. Guass and Senator Owen. 


The Voice of a False 
Prophet 


Bryan Dictating the Country’s Bank- 
ing Legislation 

N 1896 WituiaMm J. Bryan tried to 

be elected President of the United 
States on a platform that sought to de- 
stroy the gold standard in the United 
States and substitute for it the debased 
standard. He 
repudiated by the 
people. He tried the same thing over 
again in 1900 and in 1908. But the 
people repudiated him and his theories 
on both these occasions. When Woop- 
Witson was elected President in 
with Bryan’s aid, the erstwhile 


silver was overwhelm- 


ingly American 


ROW 
1912, 
perennial aspirant for the Presidency 
was made Secretary of State—a distin- 
guished office which he has made ridicu- 
lous perhaps for the first time in Amer- 
ican history. His false doctrines about 
money have never been relinquished, 
and he is believed to be the chief in- 
scheme 


stigatoer of the paper-money 


now pending in Congress. Here is 
what he says of its most foolish and 


dangerous provision: 


“The provision in regard to the Gov- 
ernment issue of the notes to be loaned 
to the banks is the first triumph of the 
people in connection with currency leg- 
It is hard to 
overestimate the value of this feature 
of the bill. 
bill provides for Government control of 


islation in a generation. 


In the second place the 
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this money—that is, control through a 
board composed of Government officials 
selected by the President with the ap- 
proval of the Senate. This is another 
distinct triumph for the people, one 
without which the Government issue of 
the money would be largely a barren 
victory.” 
That is, 
regulation of the volume of curreney— 


the fallacy of Government 


the most thoroughly exploded of all 
financial heresies—is still clung to with 
tenacity by the free-silver apostle, and 
this foolish and dangerous doctrine has 
been adopted by the President of the 
United States. It only needed that the 
people be given a chance to vote on 
Bryan's financial heresies that it might 
be shown with what scorn and con- 
tempt his theories were regarded by the 
If Mr. Witson 
persists in his attempts to force upon 
the United States these discarded doc- 


trines, he may expect from the people 


voters of the country. 


the same stinging and emphatic rebuke 
they thrice 
Wittman J. Bryan. 


have administered — to 


Wicked Banks of a Wicked 
City 
From the brilliant and 


pages of that excellent Washing- 


varkling 


publication, the “Congressional 


extract the 


ton 
Record” we 
beautiful gem of oratory fresh from 
the lips of Hon. Dan V. STepHeENs, a 
Representative in Congress from the 
State of Hon. Dan 
projecting his luminous intellect upon 
the dark the Glass-Owen 
currency bill and telling how to prevent 
the use of bank reserves for specula- 


following 


Nebraska. was 


caverns of 


tion. Here’s the way: 
“Now, the question is: How are we 


to prevent this sort of use of the peo- 
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pie’s legal bank reserves by the enact- 
ment of the Glass-Owen bill? We can 
prevent absolutely the pyramiding of 
the legal reserves of the nation in New 
York banks under private control, 
where they can be used for stock- 
gambling and stock-watering purposes, 
to the very great loss of the whole na- 
tion. It is true, however, after we have 
done this, the banks of New York are 
still rich beyond the dreams of Croesus. 

“For the last fifteen years they have 
been waxing fat on the tolls they have 
taken from commerce and through high 
financing. They have transferred from 
the people’s credit to their own credit 
millions upon millions of the people’s 
capital every year. They neither spin 
nor weave, therefore produce no wealth. 
They simply feed upon those who do 
produce it by controlling the vast 
credits of the country for their own 
benefit. Therefore, New York will go 
on collecting her tribute upon the na- 
tion’s commerce, but her power will be 
lessened by a few hundred millions of 
legal bank reserves which the Glass- 
Owen bill will take from her control. 
New York city is an economic waste 
to the nation. Through the haphazard 
method of permitting commerce to take 
its own course, without regard to cost 
find rail- 
roads and steamship lines centering in 


or consequences, we many 
that city, forcing to the highest point 
Build- 


ing lots selling at the rate of $25,- 


the cost of handling commerce. 


000,000 an acre, skyscrapers built at 


an enormous cost, tunnels under the 


great Hudson River in many places, 
subways blasted out through the length 
of Manhattan to expedite traffic—all 


+] 
{ 


iis is done at a cost of untold millions 


of money, every dollar of which is col- 


lected in tolls from the commerce of 
the nation that clears there and from 
stock and 
Four million people con- 


the profits of watering 
gambling. 


gested on a rock-bound island in the 


Hudson River, the most impractical 
and expensive place possible to locate a 
city. The cost of conducting business 
there is not only inordinately great, but 
the evils arising from the congestion 
of population make the city a great 
It is fast be- 
coming a menace to the peace and wel- 
fare of the republic in more ways than 
one. The day, no doubt, will come 
when the Government will have to di- 


ulcer on the body politic. 


rect the movement of commerce in or- 


der to prevent the development of 
great cities. Great cities are to nations 
what a tumor is to a human body. We 
may have to cut them out some day to 
save the life of the nation.” 

Had the Hon. Dan ventured into the 
wicked city whose banks and _ people 
are accursed with fatness he might 
have found that there are not quite 
“four million people congested on a 
rock-bound island in the Hudson 
River,” but that a few odd millions of 
the town’s inhabitants are scattered 
abroad through the more or less rural 
regions of Long Island, the Bronx and 
Staten Island. 

“New York city,” he declares, “‘is 
an economic waste to the nation.” And 
why? Simply “through the haphazard 
method of permitting commerce to take 
its own course.” Could anything pos- 
sibly be more foolish than to allow 
commerce to take its own course? Does 
it not lead to prosperity, and is any- 
thing more horribly wicked than that? 
But the Hon. Dan and the Congress 
of the United States are coming to 
our relief. They propose to control 
commerce by legislation to take away 
the money from the New York banks, 
to destroy them and their accursed 
prosperity; nay, if need be to destroy 
all great cities. These, says the Hon. 
Dan, “are to nations what a tumor is 
to the human body. We may have to 
cut them out some day to save the life 


of the nation.” 
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Banking Without Capital 


EPOSIT banking in the United 

States and in Great Britain has 
developed to a point where but little 
actual money is required to carry on 
the vast operations of commerce. Even 
currency of any kind—that is, Govern- 
ment or bank notes—plays but an in- 
significant part in these transactions, 
The check 


settles most of the transactions. 


and coin is much less used. 


From this condition of affairs, theo- 
attempted to deduce the 
corollary that actual money of any 


rists have 
kind is not essential in carrying on a 
Attempt to put 
this theory into practice usually take 


country’s -business. 
the form of proposals to issue Govern- 
ment currency, “adequate in volume to 
meet the demands of trade’; but some- 
times it expresses itself in proposals to 
issue bank notes unsupported by coin. 

In the early days of banking in the 
United States certain ingenious gentle- 
men tried to establish and 
banks without capital, and were for a 


operate 


time successful. 

The latest attempt of this character 
is furnished in the bill now pending in 
Congress. It to establish 
twelve 
capital will be, nominally, not less than 
$5,000,000 for each bank. 

We say nominally, for the reason 
that not a dollar of fresh capital is 
to be 


the new banks. 


proposes 


Federal Reserve Banks, whose 


contributed toward organizing 
The so-called capital 
of the Federal Reserve Banks is to be 
the national 


banks, each one subscribing twenty per 


subscribed by existing 
cent. of its capital stock, one-fourth of 
such subscription to be paid in cash, 
one-fourth in sixty days, and the re- 
mainder to be a liability of the sub- 
scribing bank. 

Where are the existing banks to get 
the money for making this subscrip- 
tion? They cannot take it from their 


own capital without seriously impairing 
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their thus their 
ability to make loans, and at the same 


reserves, reducing 
time lessening the security to deposi- 
tors. If they take it from surplus and 
undivided profits it will 
nearly the same thing. They might as- 


come to 


sess their shareholders, if they will 
“stand for it”; and that would prob- 
ably be the best way, but would not 
that virtually make the owners of na- 
tional bank stock as a class the owners 
of the Federal Reserve Banks? An- 
other way—though a slow process— 
would be by the national banks sus- 
pending dividends long enough to get 
the required funds to pay their sub- 
scriptions; but this would only be a 
roundabout way of assessing share- 
holders. 

Probably the bill contemplates the 
employment of none of these devices; 
but that the funds for subscribing shall 
be borrowed of the Federal Reserve 
Banks themselves; that is, the national 
banks will ship some “commercial 
paper” to the Central Reserve Bank, 
and get credit for it on its subscription. 
This will be a paper transaction pure- 
ly; but no matter, it is high finance 
But when the 
mercial paper” matures and is paid— 
as a matter of fact most of it will be 
renewed, not paid—the bank that orig- 
inally owned it will not get the money, 
which must go to the Federal Reserve 
Bank; so the subscribing bank will be 
out that much. 


just the same. “com- 


The whole crazy scheme would make 
Joun Law and Cassie Cuapwick turn 
green with envy. As a Napoleon of 
Finance the man who drew this bill 
was a past master of the game. 

There are just two ways in which 
the Federal Reserve Banks could bi 
If it is desired 


to have these banks owned by other 


properly capitalized. 


banks, the latter should have been re- 


quired to increase their capital sutfi- 


ciently to enable them to make _ the 
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necessary subscriptions; or subscrip- 
tions should have been invited from the 


public at large. 


Unless one of these methods is 
adopted, the Federal Reserve 
Banks, with almost unlimited power to 
create credits, will virtually be doing 
dollar of fresh 


new 


business without one 
capital being paid in. 


Making the Best Use of 
Money 


‘THE following temperate and ex- 

ceedingly conservative remarks ap- 
peared in a speech delivered in the 
House of Representatives September 
17 by Hon. J. Tuomas Heruin of 
Alabama: 


“When the bears of Wall Street 
were whetting their teeth and making 
ready to rob and plunder the farmers 
of the South and West during the com- 
ing season what did Mr. Wixtson do? 
He told the Secretary of the Treasury 
to deposit money in the South and 
West with which to move the crops. 
Why? Because the cotton gamblers 
and grain gamblers were trying to pre- 
vent the farmers from receiving fair 
and living profits for their 
products. 

“Mr. Chairman, he proposed to open 
the channels of legitimate trade, to un- 
fetter commerce and let the law of 
supply and demand have full and free 
operation. He is the first President to 
recognize and respond to the wishes 
and needs of the great agricultural peo- 
ple of the United States. When the 
Republican panic came in 1907, Mr. 
RooseveLt, the Republican President, 
sent millions of dollars to New York 
upon the beck and call of Wall Street, 
but the great farming class of our 
people in the midst of the crop-moving 
season cried in vain to him. 


prices 


that the 
The 


man who toils is entitled to fair reward. 


“The Scripture tells us 
laborer is worthy of his hire. 


Those who produce the substance that 
feeds and clothes the world are entitled 
to fair and generous treatment at the 
hands of Congress and by the great 
President of the United States. 
dent Witson has saved the farmers of 
the South and West from the 
cruel and crop-juggling conspiracy that 


Presi- 
most 


was ever planned by the cotton and 
grain gamblers of the United States. 
The bear conspirators had planned to 
take advantage of tariff and currency 
legislation and frighten the country 
with talk of a panic; and after the 
President announced his intention to 
deposit Government money in the South 
and West to help move the crops the 
bears tried to turn this good deed into 
profit to themselves and to the injury 
of the farmers. They declared that 
this step meant a big corn crop and a 
big cotton crop, when the fact is the 
cotton crop is short and the corn crop 
in many States has been seriously in- 
jured by the drought. The size of the 
crop had nothing to do with the Pres- 
ident’s good offices in this matter. For- 
tunately, Mr. Chairman, for the farm- 
ers of the country we have a man in 
the White House who stands with 
them and not with those who rob and 
oppress them. 

“In the State of Alabama the cities 
of Montgomery, Birmingham and Mo- 
bile have received a portion of this 
crop-moving fund from the Govern- 
ment; the other Southern States are 
sharing in the fund, and for the first 
time a President of the United States, 
with the power of his great office, has 
stood between the great cotton produc- 
ers of the South and those who have so 
long robbed and plundered them. For 
this kind and righteous act President 
Wi son is entitled to, and he has, the 
deep gratitude of our people.” 








We might remind Mr. Herrin that 
while the bears of Wall Street were 
whetting their teeth to do the dire 
deeds he so luridly portrays the bulls 
were putting a fine polish on their 
horns for the purpose of goring the 
aforesaid bears to death. But we pre- 
sume Mr. Heruin has no tears to shed 
over the bulls who put up the price of 
cotton; only the bears excite his lachry- 
mose glands. 

But this is not what we started out 
to say. We have no doubt Mr. Heriin 
honestly thinks that Mr. Witson was 
doing a great thing for the South by 
dribbling money out to the rural com- 
munities. And yet we believe that Mr. 
RooseveE.LtT’s action was wiser than that 
of Mr. Wirson. Not only was it 
wiser, but it was better by far for the 
country as a whole. Is this merely a 
Wall Street view? Let us see. 

Is it not a question after all of ade- 
quate credit machinery? And are there 
banks anywhere having such wide 
credit connections as those of New 
York? Actually the Treasury in dis- 
tributing funds was compelled to make 
use of the country banks, but we ven- 
ture to say that the New York banks 
could have taken the same amount of 
money and multiplied its efficiency 
many fold. By the judicious employ- 
ment of this money, the New York 
banks could have largely increased 
their loans to Southern banks, thus 
greatly adding to their credit facili- 
ties and releasing a great deal of their 
currency. 

The scattering of money in small 
sums throughout the country is not the 
most effective means of providing for 
an extraordinary demand for credit or 
for checking a panic. Concentration 
of money at the chief centers is the 
speediest and most economical way. 

In his recent testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Mr. A. J. Frame, president of 
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the Waukesha National Bank, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin, said: 


“Take care of the big centres in 
trouble, and the country will never be 
seriously agitated.” 

Mr. Witson and Mr.McApoo have 
been operating on precisely the oppo- 
site theory, and while their course may 
have been effective, it was not economi- 
eal. 

The attempt to relieve a financial 
strain by sending small sums of money 
all over the country is a good deal like 
trying to satisfy a man’s hunger by in- 
jecting hypodermic doses of food into 
his toes and fingers instead of allow- 
ing him to get the food into his 
stomach in the natural way. 


Boston a Good Meeting Place 
for Bankers 


Boston was an especially appro- 

priate place for holding a meet- 
ing of the bankers of the country at 
a time when important banking legis- 
lation is pending in Congress. 

For a long period prior to the Civil 
War New England had a system of 
banking the best ever known any- 
where. It was founded on two cardi- 
nal principles of banking, namely, the 
possession on the part of every bank 
of an adequate capital paid up in coin, 
and the application of the test of daily 
coin payments to the notes and other 
credits. It was because the systems of 
many other States in the early days 
neglected these indispensable requisites 
of sound banking that they contrasted 
so unfavorably with the system in 
Boston and throughout New England 


generally. 

The Suffolk system of redeeming 
bank notes applied the acid test to the 
circulation every day by requiring the 
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notes to be redeemed at Boston. This 
made the notes safe and gave them a 
high reputation throughout the country. 

[f we had that system to-day—or 
what is much the same thing, the for- 
eign department of the Boston Clear- 
ing-House Association—applied to all 
the banks of the United States, with 
every bank a member of a clearing- 
house at a convenient centre, and sub- 
ject to clearing-house inspection, nine- 
tenths of our banking problem would 
be solved, for under such a plan—as 
the New England ex erience has shown 
beyond question—the banks might at 
will as required by their depositors 
convert deposits into notes, both notes 
and checks being daily redeemed 
through the clearings. A safety fund 
of trifling amount would amply pro- 
vide for the payment of the notes of 
any bank that might fail. Under our 
present highly-developed check-and- 
deposit system the amount of bank 
notes that can be circulated at any time 
will be but a small proportion of a 
bank’s deposit liabilities. 

The suggestion above made would af- 
ford all the elasticity our banking sys- 
tem requires, would practically render 
all banks safe through a system of 
clearing-house examinations, and all 
this without upsetting our existing sys- 
tem or creating any new form of ma- 
chinery whatever. 

If in addition the Government were 
authorized to inspect the rules and 
practices of the clearing-houses, to see 
that fair play was observed, the rights 
of small banks and of the public would 
be fully protected. 


American Banks Abroad 


ROVISION is made in the pending 
banking bill for the establishment 

of branches of American national 
banks in foreign countries. This policy 
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was advocated in an address delivered 
by the editor of this MaGazine at the 
Pan-American 
at Washington in February, 1911. But 
in that address it was pointed out that 
most of our national banks did not 
have sufficient capital to enable them 
to enter the foreign field and to com- 
pete with the banks already doing busi- 
ness there. 


Commercial Conference 


It was suggested as a bet- 
ter plan that an American bank with 
large capital be specially chartered to 
establish branches abroad and to have 
offices in three or four of the principal 
cities of this country. 

The bill now before Congress would 
permit banks with $1,000,000 capital 
to have foreign branches; but the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is given some dis- 
cretion in granting permission to open 
such branches. 

In capital our banks—or at least 
very few of them—do 
favorably with most of the large banks 
engaged in foreign trade. Even the 
Canadian and Mexican banks generally 


not compare 


have capital far in excess of all but a 
The 


have 


few of our very largest banks. 
banks 

branches in the West Indies, in Mexico, 
and in London. 


Canadian chartered 
They would be much 
superior in point of capital equipment 
to a million-dollar American bank as a 
And 


the comparison between a branch of one 


competitor for foreign banking. 


of our national banks and the leading 
banks of most foreign countries would 
certainly not be to our advantage. 

If the capital requirement of banks 
seeking to establish foreign branches 
were raised to $5,000,000 or $10,000,- 
000, the objections urged above would 
be lessened, but even then there would 
be a marked inferiority between the 
capitalization of our foreign banks and 
the majority of those with which they 
would compete. 

We reiterate the opinion expressed 
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at Washington in 1911, that if we are 
to go into the foreign banking field we 
should go, not in our weakness but in 
our might; and that the best means 
of extending banking relations 
abroad would be by the organization 


our 


of a bank with very large capital and 
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specially equipped for the duties it 
would undertake. 

The pending bill is right in seeking 
to provide for the extension of Amer- 
ican banking into foreign countries, but 
the method devised for carrying out 
this aim is very imperfect. 


Will the National Banks Become State Institutions ? 


THIS question is one of no small im- 

potance to the bankers of the 
country. Discussing the new currency 
bill at the recent convention of the IIli- 
nois Bankers Association, David R. 
Forgan, president of the National City 
Bank, Chicago, said: 

“There are forty-four State and only 
thirteen national banks in the Chicago 
Clearing-House to-day, and by far the 
greater part of the commercial bank- 
ing of the country is done by State 
Banks. Why? Simply because State 
charters are freer and more liberal than 
national charters. There are only two 
advantages enjoyed by national banks 


as compared to State banks—the hold- 
ing of country banks’ reserves, and the 
issuance of currency. Both of these 
privileges are to be withdrawn by the 
new currency bill, and handed over to 
the new Federal Reserve Banks. Na- 
tional banks will then be left with 
nothing but their commercial accounts, 
and they cannot compete in that line 
alone with the freer and more liberal 
State charters. They will, therefore, 
be forced to become State banks, and 
the national bank system will be re- 
duced to trifling proportions, if not en- 
tirely destroyed.” 


Course in Impractical Banking 


NSTRUCTION in this line is being 

given in “Bank Notes” by Mr. 
Makem Laff, from whose valuable ad- 
vice we quote: 

Q.—Please advise a cashier, about to 
start on his vacation, what is the most 
famous watering place? 

A.—Wall Street. 

Q.—lIs too much advertising apt to 
ruin a bank? 

A.—Yes, if done by its competitors. 

Q.—My hobby is coin collecting. 
How much is a guinea worth in this 
country? 

A.—A dollar and a half a day. 

Q.—Mr. Makem Laff, I protest 
against your views on finance. I don’t 


believe you even know how many make 
a million. 

A.—Yes, I do—very few. 

Q.—In these day, is it possible for a 
banker to find sympathy anywhere? 

A.—Yes, in a dictionary. 

Q.—What does “C. O. D.” signify 
on a shipment to a bank? 

A.—It may mean a species of fish 
inside. 

Q.—I am a cashier. Have been liv- 
ing rather fast. Have frequent chills 
even in hot weather and cannot sleep 
at night. What is wrong? 

A.—The examiner must be coming. 

Q.—How would you define a panic? 

A.—Indigestion in Wall Street. 





A Southern Banker’s Views on the 
Currency 


T the request of the editor of Tue 

BaNnKERs MaGazine, Mr. W. A. 
Clark, president of the Carolina Na- 
tional Bank, Columbia, South Carolina, 
has given an expression of his views on 
our banking and currency problem. He 
SaVS: 

“Ever since the discussion of cer- 
tain amendments to the National Bank- 
ing Law at the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association held at 
Baltimore in 1894, I have advocated 
the theory that ours should be made 
banks of issue, as now, under the con- 
trol and supervision of the Government. 
I have never, therefore, been able to 
advocate the plan proposed by the 
Monetary Commission; and I am equal- 
ly opposed to the plan now pending be- 
fore Congress. 

“As a general proposition, I regard 
the theory of rediscounting commercial 
paper of our several banks as opposed 
to the banks themselves issuing bills 
based upon their credit, as unbusiness- 
like, unscientific, expensive and wholly 
inadequate to meet the demands of 
trade. 

“A currency based upon commercial 
paper running to maturity at no dis- 
tant day, is in its very nature, elastic; 
for at maturity the paper furnishes the 
means with which to redeem the bill 
and the tax imposed stimulates a 
prompt redemption. The bill is, there- 
fore, kept in circulation only so long 
as the demands of trade make it profit- 
able. 

“Following close upon the provisions 
found in the National Banking Act for 
the issue of currency, we find the fol- 
lowing under section seventy-nine, viz.: 
‘No national banking association shall 
issue post notes or any other notes to 
circulate as money than such as are 
authorized by the provision of this 
title.’ Suppose now this provision and 
those providing for the bond-secured 
curreney be repealed. The act is then 


left open for such amendments as will 
admit of a currency system responsive 
to the demands of trade. To this end 
I would suggest the following brief 
outline of some of the amendments 
necessary, Viz.: 

“1. That any national bank with a 
capital of not less than $100,000.00 
and a surplus of not less than twenty 
per cent. of its capital, which has been 
in operation for not less than a year, 
be permitted, with the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, to issue 
bills in an amount not exceeding its 
capital stock. 

“The bill should be of like character 
and description as the bond secured 
currency, excepting the clause which 
reads: ‘Secured by United States bonds 
or other securities.’ 

“2. Upon the average monthly cir- 
culation outstanding a tax of two per 
cent. should be imposed—one-half of 
which should go to the Government as 
revenue, and the other half, after pay- 
ing the expenses incident to the issue 
of the circulation, should be set apart 
to create a ‘redemption fund’ for the 
prompt redemption of bills of any 
banks which may be put in liquida- 
tion. This fund should be invested in 
Government securities and the interest 
accruing annually to be added to the 
fund. At no very distant date, the 
fund would be so large that the inter- 
est will in all probability suffice to re- 
deem the bills of failed banks. Statis- 
tics show that a small fraction of one 
per cent. laid upon circulation as a tax 
would have sufficed to pay and redeem 
the bills of failed banks during the 
past half century. With propriety, 
therefore, provision should be made to 
stay the tax in whole or in part, when- 
ever the redemption fund has reached a 
certain percentage of outstanding cir- 
culation. 

“3. Against the bills so issued the 
banks should be required to carry a 
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reserve of twenty-five per cent. (or 
some other approximate amount) in 
gold, five per cent. of which should be 
placed with thg Government as now; 
and the rest earried in the vaults of the 
banks. 

‘4. Bills so issued should be made 
a first lien upon the assets of the bank, 
and whenever any portion of the re- 
demption fund ~has been used in re- 
deeming bills of failed banks, to that 
extent the redemption fund should be 
recouped from the assets of the bank 
first collected so as to keep this fund 
intact. 

“5. The bills thus issued will have 
as security: (a) A gold reserve of 
twenty-five per cent; (b) A redemp- 
tion fund in the hands of the Govern- 
ment; (c) A first lien upon the assets 
of the bank. It would seem that a bill 
thus secured should pass current at 100 
cents on the dollar. Why should we 
ask for more? 

“IT fail to see why a bank debt as 
represented by a bill is more sacred 
than a bank debt represented by de- 
posit. They are simply different forms 
of indebtedness and I regard one as 
sacred as the other; but for the pur- 
poses of trade and commerce, I sup- 
pose it is necessary that the business 
world should understand that the bill 
is safe beyond peradventure. In the 
frequent which have ap- 
peared upon the curreney question, 
these liabilities are treated 
‘book liability, the other as a ‘bill lia- 
bility.’ But both as liabilities and noth- 
upon the 
credit of the banks and each respond- 


discussions 


one as a 


ing more. Each resting 
ing and equally necessary to the de- 
mands of trade. 

“Any well managed bank is good for 
the payment of its deposits in the reg- 
of trade. If this be so. 


and I am willing to admit it, then why 


ular course 


not good for the bill in the current 
course of redemption which is made a 
With the fur- 
ther security afforded by the redemp- 
tion fund, I fail to see why any one 
would question it. Nor would such a 
the depositors to any 


first lien on the assets? 


provision put 
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greater disadvantage than now, for at 
present the bill is secured by certain 
assets of the bank set aside for the 
purpose. 

“6. These bills should be prepared 
under Government supervision as now; 
and each bank under rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Government 
should be required to make monthly 
statements to the Comptroller of the 
Currency of the amount of the bills put 
in circulation during the month, and the 
amount retired, so as to show at all 
times the average volume of bills in cir- 
culation. 

“7. Provision should be made to re- 
duce our numerous forms of circu- 
lating medium. To that end: (a) Gold 
and silver certificates should be retired 
and the coin put in circulation; (b) The 
bond secured currency should be grad- 
ually retired; (c) Lega] tenders or 
greenbacks, also gradually retired with 
the revenue derived by the Government 
from the tax on circulation. 

“Thus we would have gold, silver 
and bank bills as our only circulating 
medium. The former as our standard 
of values and to be used in large 
transactions. The two latter to meet 
the ordinary demands of trade. 

“I claim nothing of originality for 
these suggestions. A similar system is 
now in operation in Canada, and _ in 
ante-bellum days had been in operation 
in many of the States of the Union. I 
was in those days too young to be at all 
familiar with the operation Jin this 
State, but during my banking career I 
have made a study of it. So far as I 
know, no bank in this State had suf- 
fered failure up to the time of the war 
and the system worked to the complete 
satisfaction of all parties. 

“In the discussion of this question 
I have often used the system then in 


operation as a practical illustration of 


the efficient and convenient mode of ex- 
changing individual credit for bank 
credit, or the bank giving its note pay- 
able on demand in exchange for the 
merchant’s or planter’s note payable at 
a future date. Allow me to use an il- 
lustration here: 
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“Agriculture was the principal in- 
dustry of this State, and as a rule all 
large transactions were based upon a 
credit payable in the fall when the 
were harvested. During the 
months of January and February, the 
Kentucky drover would come with his 
horses, mules and hogs, having crossed 
the mountains; and when he reached 
the counties in the northwestern por- 
tion of our State, would begin selling 
to the planters. In exchange for his 
horses, mules and hogs, he would ac- 
cept the planters’ notes payable in the 
fall. On reaching Columbia he would 
have sold out and in lieu of his droves, 
would have in his pocket planters’ notes 
payable at a future date. These he 
would offer to the banks in Columbia 
for discount and they would be pur- 
chased by the banks, giving in ex- 
change their bills. There would, there- 
fore, be an exchange—the banks taking 
the planters’ notes payable at a future 
date and giving in exchange therefor 
their bills payable on demand. These 
bills would be taken by the drover to 


crops 


his Kentucky home and there put in cir- 


culation. In due time and in the ordi- 
nary course of business they would be 
returned and redeemed. The banks in 
those days were permitted to issue bills 
three to one of their capital and so 
their business proved very profitable. 
As already stated, no banks in this 
State, up to the time of the war, ever 
defaulted in the redemption of their 
notes. 

“This same principle may also be 
very aptly illustrated by the experience 
of the New England banks in ante- 
{bellum days and also of banks of sev- 
eral other States in the Union. I am 
confident that a currency issued by the 
national banks under Government su- 
pervision, backed by a gold seserve in the 
vaults of the bank, a redemption fund 
in the hands of the Government, and a 
first lien upon the assets of the bank, 
would not only be sound, but the prin- 
ciple itself is scientific, economical and 
businesslike. 

“Some other amendments to the Na- 
onal Banking Act would be necessary 


itn mal su 
, to make our system complete. 
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“For instance, I think authority to 
issue bills of the denominations of ones 
and twos should be restored; national 
banks with a capital of one million 
dollars and upwards should be permit- 
ted to establish branch banks; the large 
banks of our port cities should be per- 
mitted to establish banks in foreign 
countries; banks should be permitted 
to accept drafts in settlement of com- 
mercial transactions. All of these pro- 
visions, I think, could readily be en- 
grafted upon our present National 
Banking Law, without marring the sys- 
tem; and, in my judgment, making it 
efficient for all commercial purposes. 

“I have never endeavored to formu- 

late any complete system of amend- 
ments in order to adjust the present 
national bank system to our present 
needs. My study has been confined 
principally to the currency feature. I 
am, however, satisfied that the present 
system, by necessary amendments, can 
be much better adapted to our wants 
than to undertake to inaugurate and 
force upon the country any new and 
untried syste" 
“Tn the bill now pending before Con- 
gress I see very many objections, and 
only regret that I cannot endorse the 
present Administration in this measure, 
for with the President and with many 
of his cabinet, my relations are most 
pleasant. In fact, I have the utmost 
confidence in the President and his ad- 
visers and from a political standpoint 
am in sympathy with the measures 
they advocate excepting the one now 
under consideration. 

“One other matter in conclusion; I 
observe that all of the advocates of a 
central bank, or a system of reserve 
banks, insist upon the importance of it 
as a measure to ‘mobilize our reserves’; 
or, as expressed by others, to ‘protect 
our gold from the demand coming from 
abroad.’ I have never been able to 
see the force of this argument and 
really desire to be enlightened upon 
the subject. My view is that gold goes 
out of the country only to pay the debts 
due abroad, and that so long as we are 
debtor to foreign countries, it must go 
in liquidation of such debts. To pro- 
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tect us against simply the demand com- 
ing from foreign countries for gold as 
a commodity, I believe that the great 
banks of our commercial centres will be 
fully equipped and quite able. 

“But one other matter remains to be 
considered——whether this system will 
protect us against panics. I believe it 
would, but if it were deemed necessary 
to provide any further safeguard, I be- 
lieve it should be done by legalizing 
our the great 
panics with which I am familiar (1893 
and 1907), our clearing-houses without 
law and even contrary to law, afforded 
the necessary relief. You are quite fa- 
miliar with what done in New 
York and other commercial centres; I 
need only refer to what was done in 
this city. The problem was upon us 
to move the great cotton crop. We 
could draw against shipments, bill of 
lading attached, and get a credit with 
our correspondent banks in New York, 
or other port cities, but we could not 
get currency. It had been hoarded. To 
solve the difficulty, the officers of the 
banks of this city met and in one hour 
solved the problem which Congress has 
been wrangling over for twenty years 
They put in the 
certain of their re- 
against them 


Each bank 


clearing-houses. In 


was 


solution. 
trustees 
issued 


without 

hands of 
ceivables and 
clearing-house certificates. 
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took out a like percentage of its capital. 
These certificates were paid out over 
their counters and in the several com- 
munities passed as current as national 
bank bills. The farmer received them 
in payment for his cotton and with 
them paid his debts to the banks, mer- 
chants, fertilizer companies—and so the 
problem was solved. This was done in 
almost every city in the South, and I 
have yet to learn of a single dollar lost 
in the transaction. 

“Now, if it should be deemed neces- 
sary to afford a safeguard other than 
that furnished by a proper currency 
system, let the clearing-houses be legal- 
ized and authorized in times of panic, 
and upon the eredit of the banks, to 
issue such certificates to be paid over 
their counters. Of course, a proper 
tax upon such certificates would 
vent redundancy.” 

We are reluctant to add a single 
word to the above, which is one of the 
soundest and clearest presentations of 
our banking and currency problems— 
coupled with a sure, safe and sensible 
solution of them—that we have read in 
twenty years of daily study of the mat- 
ter. We have italicized part of one 
sentence to show how Congress could 
promptly solve the question by doing as 
the Columbia bankers did—that is, by 
setting the credit of the banks free. 


pre- 


Wooden-Legged Finance 


OOD doctrine in clear and plain 
stvle is set forth in “Talks on 
Currency” by Paul Winthrop Brown of 
the St. Louis “Republic.” He thus 
calls attention to the importance of a 
necessary clement in a country’s cur- 
rency to supplement its strength: 
Praising our bank-note currency for 
its soundness alone ignores the other 
essential requisites of a good currency 
system. It is like praising a wooden 
leg simply because it is strong and 
always capable of holding the wearer 


up. This is important, but a leg 


should be not only strong but flexible. 
A being in a world where all legs 
were of wood would, of course, not 
know this; any leg that was strong 
would be a good one. So American 
praise of the American currency sys- 
tem simply because the currency is 
sound is to be explained only by the 
circumstance that we have never lived 
under a really good currency system 
and do not know any better. As a mat- 
ter of fact, our stiff, bond-secured cur- 
rency is the crudest invention in the 
history of wooden-legged finance. 





Counting the Cost of the New Currency 
Bill 


UST how will the new currency bill, 
if it becomes a law, figure out in 
actual operation is what is interesting 
the bankers of the country. Here is 
an effort to answer this question by 
A. J. Frame, president of the Wau- 
kesha (Wis.) National Bank: 


In addition to paying ten per cent. 
of the capital of each bank into a 
Federal Reserve Bank, the bill provides 
that four and one-half per cent. of 
central reserve city banks; nine per 
cent. from general reserve city banks, 
and seven per cent. from country 
banks of the deposits of each bank 
be also deposited in such a bank. And 
“shall not be diminished.” 

I fear, as to results, the committee 
which drafted the bill has not counted 
the cost. 


A SINGLE BANK. 


EFFECT ON 


The bank of which I am president 
would be obliged to pay into the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank as follows: 

Ten per cent. of $150,000 capital is 
$15,000; ten per cent. more, of course, 
is subject to call; seven per cent. of 
our deposits, $2,100,000, excluding 
savings, is $147,000; total required by 
the Federal reserve bank $162,000. 
This exceeds our total capital of $150,- 
000. We probably would be willing 
to part with the $15,000 for capital 
and also one per cent. of our deposits, 
$21,000, a total of $36,000, which, with 
like contributions of other banks, would 
seem to mobilize an ample quantity of 
cash to fulfill the true mission of a 
reserve bank, to wit, to prevent sus- 
pension in the day of trouble by being 
able to loan freely to solvent banks in 
any troubled section. 

But to be forced into parting with 
$147,000—practically our total capital 
of $150,000—which is not subject to 
and without interest, seems be- 
yond reason. 

Except in panic periods we never 


) 
call, 


rediscount—I will say as to that, that 
I have inquired in Milwaukee of one 
of the great banks there, having 400 
country-bank accounts and with the 
close money market last fall, only 
sixty banks out of 400 asked for very 
moderate quantities of rediscount in 
Wisconsin. 

Our reserve agency balances in Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and New York simply 
cover our reasonable normal require- 
ments for daily remittances and sell- 
ing exchange to our customers. Prac- 
tically every dollar of these balances 
is turned over, on an average every 
ten days. These balances are not su- 
perfluous. What is true of this bank 
is approximately true of all others. 
Material withdrawals from such bal- 
ances would precipitate trouble. 


Wisconsin STatTeE anpD NATIONAL 
Banks. 


If all the national and State banks 
of Wisconsin went into the new Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank system, it would 
work out something like this: This bill 
would require ten per cent. of the to- 
tal capitals of $3,800,000. They 
would be subject to call for $3,800,000 
more, seven per cent: from country and 
nine per cent. from Milwaukee reserve 
city banks, barring savings deposits, 
$21,000,000; total, $24,800,000. 

All banks in Wisconsin now hold in 
total cash five and three-quarters per 
cent. of deposits, $21,000,000. 

The new law compels banks to hold 
at least five per cent., and the three- 
quarters of one per cent. extra would 
be necessary to cover daily fluctuations 
of cash. Therefore, to comply with 
this new law, other income-producing 
funds, all of which will come out of 
Wisconsin, or securities, must be part- 
ed with to the extent of, say, $25,000,- 
000, all of which would go out of Wis- 
consin into a Federal reserve bank at 
Chicago. Is that fair to the farmers, 
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the merchants and manufacturers of 
Wisconsin? ‘To rediscount at the Fed- 
eral reserve bank at Chicago, banks 
must simply part with their choicest 
securities, losing interest thereon, for 
the doubtful privilege of borrowing 
back their own funds which they de- 
posited there. 

NATIONAL BANKs OF THE 
Unitep States. 


ALL 


THE 


But let us broaden into all United- 
States national banks. Ten per cent. 
of %1,050,000,000 approximate capital 
calls for $105,000,000. They are sub- 
ject to ealls for $105.000.,000 more. 
Four and one-half per cent. from cen- 
tral reserve city banks’ aggregate de- 
posits, say, $2,000,000,000 is $90,000,- 
000. Nine per cent. from general re- 
serve city banks’ deposits of $2,250,- 
000,000 is #202,500,000. Seven per 
cent from country banks’ deposits of 
$3.750.000.000, aggregate, is #262,- 
500.000. Total called from the three 
different kinds of banks, *660,000,000. 

I allow off from this, for deductions 
as against requirements on savings- 
banks deposits, say, $60,000,000, leav- 
ing a net call on all the banks of ¥600,- 
000,000 from national banks alone, not 
counting United States deposits, nor 
from a single State bank in the country. 

To loan two-thirds of this $600,- 
000,000 which the bill permits in nor- 
mal times even, is simply competing 
for choice loans which all banks are 
now clamoring for, and with the very 
banks that furnish the funds without 
interest therefor. When so loaned the 
reserve is gone. Such colossal demands 
are not paralleled in the world’s history 
of banking. 

To take away from the national 
banks alone more than one-half of their 
total capital seems beyond the pale of 
reason. With over 25,000 independent 
banks in the United States. we now 
have the most democratic banking sys- 
tem in the world. The national bank- 
ing svstem has proved the safest for 
the depositors the world ever knew. 
The State systems, under improved 
laws in most States, in the past fifteen 
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years have made wonderful strides 


upward. 
CoMBINATION oF ALL BANks. 
Ten per cent. of, say, 2,000 mil- 
lion dollars capital is 
Average of seven per cent. on, 
say, 19,400 million dollars 
deposits is 


$200,000,000 


1,358.000,000 


Total to pay into Federal 
Reserve Banks 
Total now held by ali banks in 
1,570,000,000 


Leaving practically no cash on hand. 


This total cash on hand _ includes 
subsidiary coins, national bank notes, 
ete., covering more than $150,000,000, 
not legal reserves. 

If all banks accepted the provisions 
of this bill, what would be the result 
as to cash reserves required ? 

The Federal Reserve Banks 

would absorb ..............9$1,558,000,000 
The three central reserve city 

banks would be required to 

hold 131%, per cent. on, say, 
$8,500,000,000 individual de- 
posits 

The other reserve city banks 
nine per cent. on, say, $3,500,- 

000,000 individual deposits. . 
Country banks, seven per cent. 

on, say, $10,000,000,000 indi- 

vidual deposits 


472,000,000 
315,000,000 


700,000,000 


Total required under the bill.83,045,000,000 


This is figuring on individual de- 
posits alone of $17,000,000,000, and 
not counting reserves required on de- 
posits of banks with banks. All banks 
now hold in cash reserves the sum of 
$1,570,000,000, including subsidiary 
coins, national bank notes, ete., thus 
leaving a deficiency of $1,475,000,000 
to cover full requirements under this 
bill. This deficiency must be paid to the 
Federel] Reserve Banks in cash, or the 
banks generally must part with 
$1,475,000,000 of their choice, inter- 


est-bearing securities to liquidate the 


eall. 


DiIscrRIMINATE 
BANKS. 


Reserve REQUIREMENTS 
AGatnst Country 

I now refer to national bank reserves. 
approximately, at the end of thre 


years, as required. I wish you to note 
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what appears to me to be an unjust 
discrimination toward country national 
banks. First, the three central reserve 
city banks must contribute ten per cent. 
of capitals on, say, $180,000,000, which 
is $18,000,000, subject to assessment of 
18,000,000 more four and one-half 
per cent. of aggregate deposits—say, 
£2,000,000,000, which would be $90,- 
000,000, making the total required of 
three central reserve city banks $108,- 
000,000. 

As these banks are now required to 
hold in cash twenty-five per cent. of de- 
posits, and the new bill reduces it to 
eighteen per cent., that releases in cash 
seven per cent. of deposits from the 
central reserve city banks, or $140,- 
000,000. This costs them not $1 and 
leaves $82,000,000 toward liquidating 
any reduction of other reserve bank de- 
posits, the burden of which is prob- 
lematical. 

The fact is that it really relieves 
them about $50,000,000 because the 
$18,000,000 that they contribute to cap- 
ital they get dividends on. It is a mere 
transfer of their funds of $18,000,000 
of ordinary loans for which they would 
receive five per cent. dividends on stock 
in the Federal reserve banks. It would 
be a fair exchange. Transferred in 
that way into capital stock, it would 
pay them about the same, except that it 
takes $18,000,000 out of their funds, 
which they ordinarily might use in 
other lines. That, however, is a small 
matter. 

Second. The general reserve city 
banks must contribute ten per cent. of 
capitals on, say, $270,000,000, which 
is $27,000,000; subject to assessment of 
$27.000,000 more; nine per cent. of ag- 
gregate deposits, say, $2,250,000.000, 


which is $202,500,000; making a total 
required $229,500,000. 

The present law requires twelve and 
one-half per cent. cash reserves. The 
new bill requires nine per cent. That 
releases in cash three and one-half per 
cent. of deposits, or $78,750,000. This 
takes from them over $150,000,000, in 
addition to the country bank deposits 
they will lose, from those joining the 
Federal reserve bank. This burden is 
a serious one and probably will precipi- 
tate trouble. 

Third. The country banks must 
contribute ten per cent. of capitals on, 
say, $600,000,000, which is $60,000,- 
000; subject to assessment of $60,000,- 
000 more; seven per cent. of aggregate 
deposits, say, $3,750,000,000, which is 
$262,500,000. This makes the total 
from country banks $322.500,000. 
Cash reserve now required is six per 
cent.; in the new bill five per cent. This 
releases one per cent. of deposits, or 
37,500,000. This means the country 
banks must contribute, net, $285.000,- 
000 from their assets, in addition to 
$37,500,000 cash, for the use of the 
Federal reserve bank. The balance of 
cash on hand is required under the new 
bill for reserves. The only deduction 
I can see is to cover savings bank de- 
posits of, say, one-tenth of the total. 

Now, can any statesman justify such 
calls, especially from the country and 
general reserve city banks? This 
transfers immense sums to the great 
cities and impoverishes the country 
banks’ loaning powers. Is it consti- 
tutional to arbitrarily take such colos- 
sal sums from the banks? Stock sub- 
scriptions and deposits in European 
central banks, I believe, are entirely 
voluntary. Why not do likewise here? 


New Treasury Officials 


N October Ist Byron R. Newton 
of New York took the oath of of- 
fice as an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, succeeding Sherman Allen of 


Gabe E. Parker, a Choctaw 
Indian, of Oklahoma, was also sworn 


Vermont. 


in as Register of the Treasury, suc- 
Mr. 
Parker is the first Indian to hold the 
office, 


filled by a negro. 


ceed J. C. Napier of Tennessee. 


which for several years was 





Points Against the New Currency Bill 


By N. JoHANNSEN. 


1. The currency bill now pending 
contains a demand impossible to com- 
ply with—a fact which seems to have 
escaped the attention of reviewers so 
far. It demands that our national 
banks shall pay over to the new Fed- 
eral banks about 461 millions in cash, 
whereas they have only 133 millions 
to give and no possibility of procuring 
the shortage of 328 millions. The fig- 
ures, which I invite experts to examine, 
are as follows: 


On June 4 the national banks held 
deposits amounting to 7,124 millions, 
subject to the “reserve requirements.” 
The legal “reserve required” on this 
sum came to 1,420 millions, which, how- 
ever, was not all kept in cash, a part 
thereof, amounting to 543 millions, 
consisting of “deposits with reserve 
banks,” and only the balance of 877 
millions being kept in actual cash, in- 
cluding the “redemption fund” of 
thirty-five millions at Washington. Out- 
side of this they had seventy-two mil- 
lions cash on hand which, however, 
they need for working capital, to trans- 
act their daily business with, and which 
could not be spared. 

According to the new bill the above 
“reserve required” will be reduced 
from 1,420 to 1,065 millions, the rate 
for country banks being reduced from 
fifteen per cent. to twelve per cent. of 
their deposits, and for city banks from 
twenty-five to eighteen per cent. This 
may seem to set free part of the cash 
funds now tied up as reserves, namely, 
the difference of 3855 millions, which 
might be used towards paying the 
above-stated amount of 461 millions to 
the new Federal banks; but there is 
where the mistake comes in. The new 
reserve of 1,065 millions must be kept 
all in cash (either in the banks’ own 
vaults or in the vaults of the Federal 
banks), whereas at present a part of 
the reserves, viz., 548 millions, consists 
of “deposits with reserve banks’’—this 
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amount being counted twice as a re- 
serve, once for the city banks, once for 
the country banks—a practice which is 
not allowed under the new bill. So the 
banks have to supply 1,065 millions in 
actual cash, but have only 877 on hand, 
which latter amount must still be re- 
duced owing to the new bill’s provision 
that the redemption fund at Washing- 
ton must not be counted as cash any 
more, though really consisting of cash 
and so far counted as cash. This will 
diminish the actual available cash re- 
serve from 877 to 842 millions, and 
if the banks have to bring up their re- 
serve to 1,065 millions cash, they will 
be 223 millions short. Under the new 
bill they are required to hold a cash re- 
serve of 709 millions in their own 
vaults, and of 356 millions (i. e., five 
per cent. of their deposits) in the 
vaults of the Federal banks. They 
have only 842 millions cash available 
for that purpose out of which, after 
deducting the above 709, only 133 are 
left available to be turned over to the 
Federal banks, instead of 3856 as 
needed, leaving a shortage of 223 
millions. 

Furthermore, the new law requires 
them to pay ten per cent. of their own 
capital over to Federal banks. This 
would call for another 105 millions. 
which they could pay just as little as 
the above, increasing the shortage from 
223 to 328 millions. Mind, this does 
not mean 828 millions of mere capital, 
which the banks might arrange for by 
means of their credit facilities, but 328 
millions of actual cash, of gold. Can 
the banks draw this amount out of the 
country’s enormous money supply? 
This money supply is all absorbed, 
partly in the circulation, partly as re- 
serve in the financial institutions, and 
any surplus would appear as surplus in 
the deposit banks—but these show very 
little of a surplus. If a rich man 
would want to withdraw only fifty mil- 
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lions in actual cash from the New York 
market he would create a disturbance, 
for all clearing-house banks of New 
York had no more than ten millions of 
surplus on hand, on September 20— 
showing the absurdity of the currency 
bill in commanding the national banks 
to turn enormous amounts of cash over 
to the Federal banks, before investi- 
gating whether there is money enough 
in the country to do so—and _ betray- 
ing gross carelessness on the part of 
the experts who framed the bill. 

But hold on! The framers of the 
bill evidently had an inkling there 
might be some trouble about getting the 
necessary funds, for they give a beauti- 
ful recipe for procuring these in case 
of need: “It is, of course, always open 
to the banks to establish their required 
reserve credit with the new Federal 
banks by rediscounting paper with 
them.” Now if the member banks are 
short by 328 millions and, instead of 
gold, turn commercial paper over to 
the Federal banks, what will the latter 
do with these 328 millions of commer- 
cial paper? Will they use the paper as 
reserve, on the strength of which to 
issue Federal notes—where the law re- 
quires gold to be kept as the proper 
reserve for Federal notes? Or will 
they. as the commercial paper grad- 
ually matures and is paid for in bank 
notes, will they have these bank notes 
redeemed in gold, and thus obtain the 
gold foundation for their system? 
Then, where should the national banks 
take those 328 millions in gold from, 
in order to redeem those notes—where 
they have sent, right from the start, all 
the gold to the Federals which they 
could spare? No matter how the above 
recipe be viewed, it is preposterous. If 
the member banks send any of their 
legal reserve to the Federals, and if 
pyramiding is to be avoided, then the 
Federals must keep that reserve in the 
shape of gold, not of commercial 
paper. 

The framers of the bill assume the 
Federal system to start business with a 
further gold supply of 300 millions or 
The 


more to come from other sources. 


NEW CURRENCY BILL 
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only visible item they could rely upon 
would be the 135 millions of free 
money belonging to the Government— 
all the rest would presumably have to 
come, in some way or other, either out 
of the circulation, or from the banks, 
and at neither source could 400 mil- 
lions of gold be spared. Even that 
amount of 135 millions is not reliable— 
at times the Government has had to re- 
duce this working balance quite con- 
siderably. 

2. The new currency bill provides 
for two cash reserves, the one to be 
kept by the Federal banks on their cir- 
culation, the other to be kept by the 
national banks on their customers’ de- 
posits. At present only one reserve is 
needed to cover both, and this single 
reserve has proved amply sufficient to 
protect the bank notes and to maintain 
their parity with gold, even at the se- 
vere tests of the panic years 1873, 1893 
and 1907. The extra reserve on circu- 
lation, provided for in the new bill, 
would lock up and absorb a part of the 
country’s money supply, this without 
any real necessity for doing so. At 
that, there will be more tangible securi- 
ty behind the old notes than behind the 
new. Our present bank notes are backed 
up to 100 per cent. by United States 
bonds, and to another 100 per cent. by 
the commercial paper bought by the 
bank against the issue of the notes; i. 
e., 200 per cent. in all. The Federal 
notes would be backed up to 100 per 
cent. by commercial paper, and, in ad- 
dition, by the cash reserve, whatever 
that may be, varying from thirty-four 
per cent. to, say, seventy-five per cent., 
and averaging, perhaps, fifty per cent. ; 
or 150 per cent. in all. In other words, 
though the new notes would pirate upon 
the country’s money supply by absorb- 
ing extra cash reserves, they would 
have less of tangible securities behind 
them than our present bank notes. 

3. Whatever business the Federal 
banks will do, they will wrench it from 
the national banks, somewhat on the 
principle of pirating. First, the issue 
of paper money; with this difference, 
however, that they will charge and earn 
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about three per cent. interest on their 
note issues, while at present the na- 
tional banks hardly earn more than one 
per cent. per annum (not five or six 
per cent., as many presume) on their 
note circulation. Second, all their cap- 
ital is to be made up from forced con- 
tributions extorted from the national 
banks. Third, the deposits which they 
are to get will largely be extorted from 
the same source, namely from the legal 
reserves of the national banks. Fourth, 
the two per cent. interest which the na- 
tional banks now derive from their 
“deposits in other banks” will be 
stopped, not being allowed on the de- 
posits with the Federal bank. Fifth, 
if to-day a bank discounts a note for a 
customer, it wants to earn the discount 
for itself; but under the new bill it will 
be foreed to share the discount, to some 
extent, with the Federal banks, in order 
to obtain the cash supply which it 
needs. 

The State banks will not be harmed 
by the new bill, only the national 
banks. These will have to supply the 
Federal banks with the necessary 
funds, and put them in trim, in order 
to have their own business pirated upon. 


t. Though the pending currency 


Objections to the 


(1.) It deprives the national banks 
of the country of the right to issue 
notes. 

(2.) It puts out a new issue of so- 
ealled Treasury notes which will cer- 
tainly be as reserves by State 
banks and trust companies. 

(3.) It takes away from existing 
hanks a large part of their capital and 
deposits without giving them any ade- 
quate return therefor. 

(4.) It assumes that the Govern- 
ment can regulate the credit demands 
of the country better than the banks 


used 
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bill turns out to be an impossibility, we 
need measure to render our 
money volume elastic. A slight change 
nill do that. I suggest that we leave 
our national currency precisely as we 
find it now—it is a masterpiece of in- 
genious financing—giving us a_ bank 
note better secured than any in the 
world, at that practically requiring no 
cash reserve at all, and, in addition, 
having enabled our government to bor- 
row money at a lower rate than any 
other government can all these many 
years. The only defect of our cur- 
rency is its rigidity; but to make it 
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elastic, in a very simple manner, I refer 
to the measure proposed by Hon. S. F. 
Prouty and President A. J. Frame of 
the Waukesha National Bank. 
these measures only provide for panics, 
whereas the proper currency should be 


True, 


available also to meet the recurring de- 
mands of the crop season, a point which 
both these gentlemen admitted to me. 
Providing for this requirement, and ad- 
justing certain details to secure smooth 
and easy working, we could solve our 
currency problem in a much simpler 
way than by the “impossible” Federal 
bank plan. 


New Currency Bill 


can—the greatest fallacy ever heard of. 

(5.) It is the most stupendous con- 
solidation of banking credit ever at- 
tempted, and likely to become a source 
of grave danger to the country. 

(6.) The bill is being forced 
through Congress under political pres- 
sure, and any banking legislation so 
enacted is liable to be quickly upset 
by the people. 

(7.) It takes a long step from Gov- 
ernment bank supervision toward Gov- 
ernment bank management. 





Will Currency Reform Aid Agriculture? 


By Duncan Francis Youne. 


GRICULTURE has ever been con- 

sidered the backbone of a country, 
and special efforts have from time to 
time been made to properly and sys- 
tematically finance its workings. Like 
everything else, its success has always 
depended upon the industry, ability 
and acumen of the manager himself. 
men could sink fortunes on a 
farm as thoroughly as others do in 
other lines of business. 


Some 


DirFERENT Kinps or FARMING. 


For a comprehensive study of the 
agricultural question, together with its 
relation to the masses of people every- 
where and the necessity of proper 
banking facilities for the agriculturist, 
it must be taken into consideration that 
agriculture is divided into three dis- 
tinct fields—the planter, the small 
farmer and the truck-grower. The 
planter is he who cultivates sixty or 
more acres of land and depends upon 
hired labor or tenants to perform his 
work. His land lies well, he has all 
necessary stock and improved imple- 
ments, and derives his revenues from 
small profits on a large output. The 
small farmer cultivates just as much 
iand as he and his immediate family 
ean handle. It is not always con- 
venient to secure hired labor on a 
small farm, beeause there is so little 
of such work to be done, and the idle 
laborer scarcely thinks to go there in 
search of work. As ten acres of land 
is as much as one person can properly 


cultivate, the average small farm rarely 
ever has more than twenty or thirty 


acres in cultivation. 
who produce 
Onions, strawberries, 
truck, conducts a farm of from one 
acre to sixty owing to the 
ionnt of capital he has with which to 
conduct his business. Trucking is the 
most expensive department of agricul- 
ture. the most profitable and at the 


The truck-grower, 
cabbage, 
lettuce or 


beans, 
other 


may 


acres, 


same time the most hazardous. ‘Take 
strawberries, for instance. To plant, 
cultivate, gather and ship the fruit off 
an acre planted to strawberries will 
cost approximately $150.00. The yield 
is from 150 to 200 crates to the acre. 
Owing to season, market and shipping 
conditions, the price of this fruit fluc- 
tuates between nothing and $2.50 a 
erate. A truck farmer does not con- 
sider his season a success unless he 
has netted $100 an acre on his truck, 
and yet, when season, market, labor 
and transportation facilities are not the 
best, he sometimes falls short of meet- 
ing expenses. 


Tur Hazarp 1x Lenpinc Money To 
FARMERS. 


The banker who lends money to 
either one of the three classes of 
farmers mentioned has a serious prob- 
lem confronting him. He is lending 
money, the owner of which may call 
for it at any moment. The truck- 
grower, who at times reaps a net rev- 
enue of $200 to $250 per acre, is re- 
ceiving a profit equal to an income on 
land worth $200 an acre. That same 
land planted to corn would possibly 
yield him $20 an acre. Should the 
truck-grower give up in disgust and 
someone else take the land and plant 
it to corn, the land would automatically 
fall in value from $200 to $20 an acre. 
The banker is unable to anticipate 
when such a condition might result 
from a series of bad truck years. I 
know of my own experience of a man 
proffering land as security on the basis 
of $100 an acre that he had paid for 
it. the land having sold within my 
recollection at $3.50 an acre. The only 
difference in the land was the trans- 
position of planting corn to growing 
strawberries thereon. In this instance 
the banker had to govern himself in 
accordance with local conditions. 

The truck-grower liquidates his loan 


Ska 
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in the spring, the planter and small 
farmer in the fall and winter. Loans 
to all of them are more or less hazard- 
ous, and the banker must always have 
in mind the possible demands of his 
depositors. Boll weevils, army worms, 
cut worms, potato bugs, drouths, wet 
weather, transportation, market—all 
have a bearing on the farmer’s ability 
to liquidate, and the banker must be 
careful to lend to such an extent only 
as to be able to lend an additional sum, 
when the borrower falls short, without 
sufficient inducement being offered 
thereby for the farmer to leave the 
banker with a farm on his hands. 

Many years ago one of the present 
banks of New Orleans was organized 
for the express purpose of carrying 
agricultural loans. For many years it 
flourished. Then, as such things will, 
conditions changed and the bank had 
to get which was given 
through special legal enactment. Only 
a few years ago the remaining land 
that had fallen into the hands of that 
bank was sold, thereby liquidating dead 
assets that had been held for a gen- 
eration or longer. 

The experience of this bank was suf- 
ficient for the lawmakers of Louisiana 
to prohibit banks from owning land for 
other than banking purposes, except 
that secured in the settlement of debt. 
Its course was sufficient to create such 
a hatred for banks in interior sections 
that until twenty years ago but few 
banks existed outside of the large cities 
of the South. For a long time farmers 
were afraid to mortgage property to a 
bank and banks were chary about lend- 
ing on mortgaged securitv, and as a 
result few banks exist under the stigma 
of having taken farmers’ homes for 
debt. 

A bank located in a certain Louisiana 
town made considerable loans on farm 
security. A number of mishaps, super- 
induced by traffic interruption due to 
wash-outs, and the invasion of boll 
weevils, followed, the farmers 


assistance, 


and 


were unable to pay interest, much less 
liquidate obligations to the bank. Past- 
due paper accumulated on the bank’s 
books, and as a result the institution 
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was compelled to pass dividends of any 
size for several years. This created a 
disturbance in bank stockholders’ in- 
come. Bank stock fell in value on the 
market twenty-five dollars a_ share. 
This created a disturbed condition in 
all lines of business, remaining so until 
a readjustment several years later. 


ExepertT KNowLepGe EsseENTIAL IN 
Hanpuine Farm Loans. 


It is thus seen that the matter of 
farm loans is a subject that should be 
handled by a credit man experienced in 
this particular line. He should be land 
expert enough to judge the soil and 
business man enough to’value the ap- 
plicant’s ability, energy and willingness 
to pay. Land worth ten dollars an 
acre on one farm might be valueless 
for agricultural purposes on the ad- 
joining place, and a man who has been 
a success on a small farm might be a 
rank failure as a truck-grower. 

The rate of interest and the extent 
of loans go a long way toward making 
or breaking a borrower—and, maybe, a 
lender. <A high rate of interest will 
impoverish the borrower and a low rate 
is liable to involve him in speculation. 
In any event, the borrower is liable to 
tire of the burden of paying interest, 
which would give him cause to leave the 
lender with the bag to hold, together 
with the stigma of having squeezed a 
borrower. 

With regard to overlending, I have 
two instances in mind. In the first 
instance, a man who had just pur- 
chased a farm in Pike county, Missis- 
sippi, for three hundred dollars, went 
to a bank for a loan of six hundred 
dollars, offering as security this farm 
and the proposed crop. The banker 
knew nothing of the value of the farm 
and asked for information concerning 
it from a fellow townsman. The man 
giving the information was not familiar 
with the farm in question, but ven- 
tured the opinion that any farm in that 
locality was worth one thouand dollars. 
On the strength of this opinion the 
banker lent the applicant six hundred 
dollars, taking a deed on the farm and 
crop. When the note fell due the bor- 
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rower was notified. Receiving no reply, 
the banker made an investigation. He 
soon found out that the borrower had 
gone on the farm just long enough to 
raise the loan, then left the neighbor- 
hood without ever having planted a 
seed. 

The other instance is of a condition 
prevailing in Tangipahoa parish, Louis- 
iana, at the time when banking was 
first inaugurated in that section. 
Farmers were in the habit of obtaining 
a line of credit from a local merchant 
and giving a mortgage on their prop- 
erty as security. The practice was for 
the farmer to come in in February or 
March and give a mortgage to the local 
merchant for, say, three hundred dol- 
lars. The note representing this sum 
was made payable on the first of Oc- 
tober, and included a full year’s inter- 
est at eight per cent. The proceeds 
of the note were placed to the credit 
of the borrower and he was permitted 
to purchase to the extent of the credit 
at credit prices; that is, for from 
twenty-five per cent. to fifty per cent. 
more than the prices for which goods 
were sold for cash. 

As an illustration of how the credit 
system worked, a truck-grower once 
came into the first bank established in 
the Louisiana town already referred to 
and borrowed some money for ninety 
days. Within the time limit he liqui- 
dated with the bank, and while thank- 
ing the banker for his accommodation, 
remarked : 

“You charged me a high rate of in- 
terest on that loan, but I made some 
profit on that money as well as you 
did. It was this way: My merchant 
told me the price of fertilizer was 
$27.50 a ton, payable in ninety days, 
but #24 a ton cash. I borrowed the 
money to pay cash for the fertilizer at 
that merchant’s store. When I got the 
money I decided to try elsewhere to 
get it cheaper. When I finally made 
the purchase I paid $17.50 for my 
fertilizer. I do not know whether the 
merchant who sold it to me lost money 
on it or not, but the experience has 
tanght me to borrow money if I can 
and pay cash for what I buy.” 
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That is the key to the whole situation 
—borrow money and pay a fixed rate 
of interest on it rather than buy on 
credit. You then know ahead of time 
what your liabilities are to be. Under 
the old credit system the farmers did 
not know whether they would be in debt 
or not until their merchants sold their 
crops for them and made a settlement 
with them. Some of them were never 
out of debt from one year’s end to the 
other, and many of them found their 
indebtedness increasing by the added 
cost of interest upon past-due obliga- 
tions. 

But a few years after banks were 
established in the parish of Tangipahoa 
many industrious farmers followed the 
example of the truck farmer whose case 
was set out above. From following this 
example many borrowers were enabled 
to liquidate their indebtedness and be- 
came depositors. Indeed, within ten 
years many men who had long been 
ground-down farmers had become bank 
stockholders. 


IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture is indeed an essential 


feature of. our existence. Its followers 
should merit the encouragement of 
every human being. From it emanates 
our sustenance and our vigorous man- 
hood and womanhood. It is one avoca- 
tion that cannot be overcrowded. Ac- 
cording to those engaged in it is our 
cost of living high or low. 

The farm to-day is being too gener- 
ally neglected. The farmer is being 
too little considered. But can this con- 
dition be remedied by elastic currency? 
Can it be cured by low-rate interest? 
Can it be bettered by more liberal 
loans? No; by none of these as a 
special feature. The farmer must be 
encouraged, but he must be made self- 
reliant and self-supporting. This can 
be done by the extension of reasonable 
loans at fair interest for proper lengths 
of time. I mean by this that where 
bankers make safe loans at a legitimate 
rate of interest from season to season 
to farmers agriculture will be devel- 
oped. Cheap money, large loans and 
long-time obligations are not good for 
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the farmer. He has fat years and he 
has lean years. If the lean year finds 
him in the midst of a long-extended 
debt he discouraged. The 
banker is responsible for his progress 
or his retrogression. 

The farmer should deal with the lo- 
cal banker. The local banker should 
be such a one as to know his customers’ 
needs and qualifications and how and 
when to say no. His institution is the 
pulse of the community. 


becomes 
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It has always seemed to me _ that 
banks were essentially destined to help 
work out local problems. There is no 
more important, legitimate, local, na- 
tional and international problem than 
agriculture. With farmers properly 
equipped for their duties, and aided bv 
the coéperation of the bankers. then 
with no more elastic currency than 
exists to-day banking would be stable. 
agriculture would flourish and the high 
cost of living reduced to a minimum. 


System of Checking Accounts 


By Cuas. D. Maxson. 


& many banking-houses certain sys- 

tems must be maintained to get the 
required results. What would be 
adapted for one would not help an- 
other. 

One branch of the systematic work 
is the keeping of checking accounts 
under control, so as to be able 
to have every depositor at certain in- 
tervals during a year’s time receive his 
account showing deposits, checks drawn 
and his balance. 

For over two years the bank with 
which I am connected has arranged in 
a systematic way for every depositor 
to receive his account—some_ every 
month, every other month, and 
some quarterly; while the less active 
ones are written up once or twice a vear, 
according to the amount of business 
transacted—that is, the number of de- 
posits made and checks drawn. 

An individual card is employed for 
every depositor, giving the full name 
and address, also the day of the month 
upon which the account is to be written. 
These cards are filed in a numeral in- 
dex running from one to thirty-one, 
representing the days of the month. 
Each day of the month has individual 
cards arranged to be written up. The 
accounts which are balanced monthly 
have plain tops, while those to be writ- 
ten at intervals have the tabs left to 
show the different months of writing. 
The accounts are written up on en- 
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velopes especially printed to show the 
dates of and amount of deposits for the 
period, together with the cancelled 
checks drawn in the meantime, the add- 
ing machine being used to perform this 
part of the work. 

To simplify the work both inside 
and outside of the bank, there is placed 
on the inside of front cover a stamp 
so that the depositor can tell just on 
what dates his account can be called 
for at the bank. This stamp is in the 
following form: 


Your account will be 
balanced on the.... 


eae 


Should a customer come to the win- 
dow and not remember the date his ac- 
count is due, we are ready to tell him 
by turning to a book which gives every 
name alphabetically on our ledgers, and 
shows thus: 


15—John Brown,—Jan., May, Aug.. 
Dec., meaning that his account is writ- 
ten up on the 15th day of those months. 
If a certain date falls on, a Sunday 
—which will occur—then two days’ lot 


are written on Monday. The sam¢ 
may be said in regard to the holidays. 
Before this system was taken up the 
work was bunched up and there was 
no regularity about it, and only to find 
that at the last of each year the clerks 
were compelled to put in a New Year's 
day in the bank writing up accounts. 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to Bankers 


Collections 


CHECK SENT TO DRAWEE BANK——EFFECT 
OF CREDITING. 


Supreme Court of the United States June 
6, 1913. 
. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK OF NASHVILLE VS. 
A. L. MILLER, AGENT OF THE FLINT 
NATIONAL BANK OF MACON. 


When a check is sent direct to the bank 
upon which it is drawn and such bank per- 
forms the dual function of collecting the 
item and entering the credit therefor, the 
transaction is closed, and, in the absence of 
fraud or mutual mistake, is equivalent to 
payment in usual course. 

Where the president of a bank delivers 
to such bank his check upon another bank 
in payment of his personal indebtedness, the 
bank receiving such check is not in the ab- 
sence of actual knowledge charged with 
notice that he was insolvent and was indebted 
on unmatured paper to the bank on which 
the check was drawn. 


N error to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir- 
cuit. 
Mr. Justice Lamar 
opinion of the court: 


R. H. Plant, of Macon, Georgia, kept 
1 deposit account with the American 
National Bank of Nashville, and, on 
May 16, 1904, was indebted to it in 
the sum of $50,000 on paper, which 
matured two or three weeks later. He 
was generally regarded as a wealthy 
man, but was in fact insolvent. While 
so insolvent he, on May 13, 1904, gave 
to the First National Bank of Macon, 
ot which he was president, a check for 
*3.000 on account of an indebtedness 
due by him to it. 

The Macon bank at once mailed the 
check to the Nashville bank with in- 
structions to place it to the credit of 
the Macon bank. The check was re- 
ceived by the Nashville bank at 8 
o'clock Monday morning, May 16th. 
The letter was opened shortly after 9 


delivered the 


o'clock, and was credited to the Macon 
bank’s account about 11 o’clock a. m.,— 
an hour or so after a petition in bank- 
ruptey had been filed against Plant 
in Macon. His failure precipitated a 
run on the Macon bank, and, the same 
day, by direction of the Comptroller of 
the Treasury, a receiver was appointed 
for it under Rev. Stat. § 5284, U. S. 
Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3507. 

The Nashville bank was not advised 
of either of these failures, and about 
2 o'clock it charged the $3,000 check 
to Plant’s account, and the same day 
mailed to the Macon bank a letter stat- 
ing that its account had been credited 
with $8,000. Four or five days later, 
having learned of Plant’s bankruptcy, 
it charged off the $3,000, claiming that 
Plant’s insolvency, on May 16th, gave 
to the Nashville bank the right of set- 
off even as against the unmatured 
drafts. Carr vs. Hamilton, 129 U. S. 
256, 32 L. ed. 670, 9 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
295. 

The plaintiff was subsequently ap- 
pointed agent of the Macon bank under 
Rev. Stat. § 5234, and brought suit 
against the Nashvillé bank for the re- 
covery of $3,000. Most of the facts 
were agreed upon, but much evidence 
was taken for the purpose of showing 
that the Macon bank had notice of 
Plant’s insolvency, and at the conclu- 
sion of the testimony each party moved 
that a verdict be directed in its favor. 
Beutell vs. Magone, 157 U. S. 154, 39 
L. ed. 654, 15 Sup. Ct. Rep. 566. The 
court instructed the jury to find for 
the plaintiff. The judgment was af- 
firmed (107 C. C. A. 456, 185 Fed. 
838) by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

There are some disadvantages of 
sending a check for collection directly 
to the bank on which it is drawn, but 
when such bank performs the dual 
function of collecting and crediting the 
transaction is closed, and, in the ab- 
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sence of fraud or mutual mistake, is 
equivalent to payment in usual course. 
First Nat. Bank vs. Burkhardt, 100 U. 
S. 689, 25 L. ed. 768. In the present 
case it was as though an officer of the 
Macon bank had presented the check 
to the teller of the Nashville bank, and, 
on receiving the money, had paid it 
back over the counter for deposit to the 
credit of the Macon bank. 

The Nashville bank, however, claims 
that there was here the element of 
fraud and mistake which entitles it to 
cancel the credit; insisting that the Ma- 
con bank, having notice that Plant was 
insolvent, could not collect the check 
for $3.000 without notifying the Nash- 
ville bank of such insolvency, so that 
it might assert its superior right under 
its banker’s lien, and set off the $3,000 
deposit against Plant’s debt of $50,000. 

The law undoubtedly permits an in- 
solvent to prefer one creditor over an- 
other, and allows such creditor to re- 
tain such preferential payment against 
all persons, .except the trustee in bank- 
ruptey, when the payment has been 
made within four months of the filing 
of the petition in bankruptcy, and with 
reasonable cause to believe that a pref- 
erence would be effected. We do not 
enter upon the question as to whether 
this right to be preferred is modified 
by principles of equity, or whether the 
holder of a check, in presenting it to a 
bank for payment, is bound to give in- 
formation that the bank’s depositor and 
debtor was insolvent. For in this case 
it distinctly appears that the officers of 
the Macon bank did not know that 
Plant was insolvent at the time he gave 
the check, at the time they mailed the 
check, or at the time it was received by 
the Nashville bank, nor did they know 
that Plant was indebted to the Nash- 
ville bank. Such notice, however, is 
sought to be imputed to the Macon 
bank because Plant was its president, 
and it is argued that what he knew the 
hank must be considered as knowing. 

This presents another phase of the 
oft-recurring question as to when and 
how far notice to an agent is notice to 
his principal. In view of the many de- 
cisions on the subject, it is unnecessary 
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to do more than to apply them to tlh. 
facts of this case. If Plant, within th 
scope of his office, had knowledge of a 
fact which it was his duty to declare, 
and not to his interest to conceal, then 
his knowledge is to be treated as that 
of the bank. For he is then presumed 
to have done what he ought to have 
done, and to have actually given tl: 
information to his principal. 

But if the fact of his own insolvency 
and of his personal indebtedness to the 
Nashville bank were matters which. it 
was to his interest to conceal, the law 
does not by a fiction charge the Macon 
bank, of which he was president, with 
notice of facts which the agent not 
only did not disclose, but which he was 
interested in concealing. 

Plant was a private banker in Ma- 
con, and as such indebted to the First 
National Bank of Macon, of which he 
was president, and so far dominated as 
to compel it to take care of the large 
balances against him in the clearing 
house, frequently more than fifty per 
cent. of the $200,000 capital of tle Ma- 
con bank. On May 13th Plant was in- 
debted to the Macon bank on this ac- 
count between $75,000 and $100,000. 
A national bank examiner was in the 
city, and it was expected that he would 
examine the books of the Macon bank 
within a few days, when this illegal 
overdraft by the president would ap- 
pear. Rev. Stat. § 5200, U. S. Comp. 
Stat. 1901, p. 8494; Evans vs. United 
States, 153 U. S. 584, 38 L. ed. 830, 
14 Sup. Ct. Rep. 934, 9 Am. Crim. 
Rep. 668. Plant thereupon gave the 
bank checks and commercial paper to 
pay the balance. It was to his personal 
interest. to conceal any fact which 
would prevent the Macon bank from 
receiving paper in satisfaction of 4 
debt which had been unlawfully con- 
tracted by reason of his official position. 
An element of that interest was that 
he should conceal not only the fact of 
his insolvency but the fact of his in- 
debtedness to the Nashville bank, lest 
the Macon bank should thereby refuse 
to take the $3,000 check at its face 
value. Without, therefore, inquiring as 
to what would have been the duty of 
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the Macon bank had it known of 
Plant’s insolvency and indebtedness on 
the ¥50,000 drafts, we hold that as it 
had no such knowledge in fact, it was 
not charged with such knowledge in 
law. The judgment is affirmed. 


Promissory Note 


ORDER IN WHICH PARTIES LIABLE—SPE- 
CIAL AGREEMENT——EVIDENCE, 


Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
May 24, 1913. 
SHEA VS. VAIIEY ET AL. 

Where the parties to a negotiable instru- 
ment have made an agreement as to their re- 
spective liabilities their rights, as among 
themselves, are to be determined by such 
agreement regardless of the order in which 
the signatures appear on the paper. 

Such an agreement may be proved by 
parol evidence. 

In such a case the party who has paid 
the note should not sue upon the note it- 
self, but upon the special agreement. 


UGG, C. J.: There was evidence 
from which it might have been 
found that the plaintiff was simply the 
agent of one of the indorsers of the 
note in taking up the note after matur- 
ity and in bringing this action. 

[1-3] The defendant was the first of 
the four indorsers upon the note. The 
true relation as between themselves of 
parties liable on a note may be shown 
by oral evidence in actions between 
them to determine their respective obli- 
gations. It is only in the absence of 
proof to the contrary that the law fixes 
the legal effect of their liability on the 
instrument in accordance with the order 
of the signatures. Enterprise Brew- 
ing Company vs. Canning, 210 Mass. 
185. When an outside agreement is 
proved the rights of the parties as to 
each other are fixed in accordance with 
its terms regardless of the order in 
which the signatures appear on the note. 
Lewis vs. Monahan, 178 Mass. 122. 
There was ample evidence to support a 
finding that the indorsers, of whom 
there were three at the outset, agreed 
before signing the original note that 
they should share equally whatever 


they might be required to pay on it, 
and that later when the wife of one of 
the three signed a renewal of the orig- 
inal note, making four indorsers, it was 
agreed that the proportion of liability 
of the defendant should remain the 
same. The jury as shown by the ver- 
dict believed that this agreement was 
made. The plaintiff technically was not 
entitled to recover on the note. The 
action should have been by the indorser 
who has paid for contribution upon the 
oral agreement. The rulings were suf- 
ficiently favorable to the plaintiff. 
Exceptions overruled. 


Promissory Note 


ORDER IN WHICH PARTIES LIABLE—-AC- 
COMMODATION PARTIES——-GUARANTOR. 


Supreme Court of Oregon, April 29, 1913. 


NOBLE VS, BEEMAN-SPAULDING-WOODWARD CO. 
ET AL, 

Where a person places above his sig- 
nature on the back of a promissory note 
the words “I hereby guarantee payment of 
the within note,” he is not to be deemed an 
indorser, but a guarantor. 

The liability of an accommodation maker 
and an accommodation guarantor is suc- 
cessive and not concurrent, the liability of 
such maker being primary and the hability 
of such guarantor secondary. 

Accommodation parties are liable to each 
other in succession as their names appear 
upon the instrument, unless they specially 
agree to be bound jointly and not severally. 
An agreement between parties to negoti- 
able instruments to be equally liable, in- 
stead of being liable to each other in suc- 
cession as their names appear upon the 
paper, may be proved by parol. 


HE Beeman-Spaulding-Woodward 
Company having applied to the 
Hibernia Savings Bank for a loan of 
$2,500, the bank officers drew up a note, 
and wrote on the back thereof the words 
following: 

“For value received, I hereby guar- 
antee the payment of the within note 
at maturity, or any time thereafter, 
with interest at eight per cent. per an- 
num until paid, and hereby waive de- 
mand, protest and notice of nonpay- 
ment, and consent that the payment of 
this note may be extended from time to 
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time without affecting my liability 
thereon.” 

The note was then signed by the 
corporation as maker, and was sent to 
Seattle to be signed by C. H. Noble as 
guarantor. Noble refused to sign un- 
less certain stockholders of the corpor- 
ation, viz., Julian Beeman, Lewis V. 
Woodward and M. G. Smith, should 
sign the note as makers. These persons 
then signed, and Noble placed his sig- 
nature on the back. The note having 
been dishonored at maturity, Noble was 
required to pay the amount thereof to 
the bank. He then brought this ac- 
tion against the makers to recover the 
money he had so paid. 

Burnett, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion): It is manifest, upon the face 
of the writings involved, that at the 
outset the parties intended to be bound 
to the bank in different capacities, for, 
as conceded by all parties, Noble re- 
fused to sign the contract of guaranty 
indorsed on the note, unless the indi- 
vidual members of the corporation, in- 
eluding the answering defendant here, 
should themselves sign the note, and it 
was only when the note was again pre- 
sented to him with the signatures of the 
individual defendants as makers that he 
signed as he did. Our Negotiable In- 
strument Law (Laws 1899, p. 27, $ 63) 
provides: 

“A person placing his signature upon 
an instrument otherwise than as a 
maker, drawer or acceptor is deemed to 
be an indorser, unless he clearly indi- 
eates by appropriate words his inten- 
tion to be bound in some other eapac- 
ty. 

Under this section it is plain that 
Noble was not an indorser, because he 
indicated by the appropriate word 
guarantee his intention to be bound in 
that capacity and not as an indorser. 
Section 5862 L. O. L. says: “An ae- 
conmnodation party is one who has 
signed the instrument as maker, drawer, 
acceptor, or indorser, without receiving 
value therefor, and for the purpose of 
lending his name to some other person. 
Such a person is liable on the instru- 
ment to a holder for value, notwith- 


standing such holder at the time of 


taking the instrument knew him only 
to be an accommodation party.” The 
Code has thus limited accommodation 
parties to the four classes of maker, 
drawer, acceptor, or indorser. True 
enough it has not made it unlawful for 
any person to enter into a contract of 
guaranty as to the debts of another 
party, but by the law, “the mention of 
one being the exclusion of the other,” 
such a guarantor is not an accommo- 
dation party. Although, by placing his 
name only on the back of the note, 
Noble would have been an indorser. le 
clearly excluded himself from that cate- 
gory by the terms of the writing which 
he signed, indicating his intention to 
be bound in a different capacity. So 
far as anything is concerned in this 
case, the writing which Noble signed 
would have been equally efficacious if it 
had been inscribed on an entirely sep- 
arate piece of paper, with appropriate 
words describing the instrument ‘to be 
secured. 

Taking Noble’s agreement and the 
note together, nothing else — be- 
ing shown, his liability is not concur- 
rent with that of those who signed tiie 
note as makers, but successive to theirs, 
and this would be true, in the absence 
of any other showing, even if Noble 
had only written his name on the back 
ot the note before it was delivered to 
the bank and the money advanced there- 
on. The law of this state says that: 
“The person ‘primarily’ liable on an 
instrument is the person who by the 
terms of the instrument is absolutely 
required to pay the same.” L. O. L. 
$ 6023. 

On the face of the note this is the 
liability of the defendant Smith. The 
same section says further: “All other 
parties are secondarily liable.” Even 
if Noble had merely written his name 
on the back of the note and thus be- 
came an indorser under the terms of 
section 5896, L. O. L., he would still 
have been only secondarily liable. as 
respects the makers, and hence not in 
the same category with Smith. But if 
we should treat Noble as strictly an in- 
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dorser and not a guarantor, as far as 
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appears from the note itself and its in- 
dorsers, “it is the established rule that 
the parties to ordinary commercial pa- 
per. negotiated for value in the regular 
course of business, are liable to each 
other in succession as their names ap- 
pear upon the instrument; the acceptor 
of a bill or the maker of a note being 
the principal debtor and the indorsers 
being liable severally in the order in 
which their names are written. The 
same rule applies in the absence of spe- 
cial agreement to successive accommo- 
dation parties, and a _ subsequent 
accommodation indorser, who has_ been 
compelled to meet the obligation, may 
maintain an action upon the instrument 
against any prior accommodation party 
and recover the whole amount paid, al- 
though he knew that the latter’s signa- 
ture was given for accommodation 
merely. 

It follows that successive accommo- 
dation parties, acceptor and indorser, 
maker and indorser, or successive in- 
dorsers, are not to be considered as 
cosureties and therefore they are not 
entitled to contribution among them- 
selves unless they specially agree that 
they are to be bound jointly and not 
severally, but where such an agreement 
exists, contribution may be enforced 
and the agreement may be proved by 
parol or may be evidenced by the cir- 
cumstances of the case.” 1 Am. & Eng. 
Ency. Law, p. 856. To the same effect 
is the doctrine taught by the case of 
Montgomery vs. Page, 29 Or. 320, 44 
Pac. 689. There Montgomery had 
signed a note as maker which had al- 
ready been signed by a partnership in 
its firm name and by the individual 
partners. Montgomery was in fact a 
surety, and at the same time, as part 
of the transaction, the defendant Page 
wrote on the back of the note and 
signed these words: “for value received 
! hereby guarantee the payment of the 
within note,” and, having been com- 
pelled to pay the note, brought an ac- 
tion against Page and alleged that, at 
the time of the making of the note and 
the indorsement by Page, it was agreed 
between them that, in case either should 
be compelled to pay the note, the other 


would contribute half of the amount re- 
quired to be paid. Based upon such 
an allegation, this court, in an opinion 
by Mr. Justice Wolverton, held that 
the agreement could be proved by parol 
and could be relied upon to take the 
case out of the natural operation of the 
law upon the writings embodied in the 
note and the indorsement thereof. The 
contract raised by operation of the law 
between the makers of a promissory 
note and the indorsers thereof is that 
the liability is successive. This con- 
tract-may be overcome and the natural 
operation of the law be superseded only 
by a special contract between the par- 
ties thus bound to pay the note. 


Protest 


CERTFICATE OF NOTARY-——-PROOF TIIAT 
NOTICE OF DISHONOR GIVEN. 


Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, April 21, 
1913, 


SCOTT VS. BROWN. 


Under the statute of Pennsylvania, mak- 
ing the certificate of a notary public 
evidence of the facts therein contained, « 
notary’s certificate that he had protested a 
note and notified the indorsers of the pre- 
sentation, demand and refusal, is prima faci 
evidence that notice was given in compli 
ance with the requirements of the Negoti- 
able Instruments Law. 

The effect of such a certificate is not im- 
paired by the introduction of evidence 
which shows that notice was sent to a par- 
ticular postoffice, without proof that this 
was the proper postoffice. 


= 
= 


HIS was an action against an 
dorser upon a promissory ncte. 


Bett, C. J.: At the trial of an ac- 
tion by the holder of a  promis- 
sory note against an indorser the plain- 
tiff offered the note in evidence, to- 
gether with the certificate of the notary 
by whom protest had been made. It 
appeared from the certificate that the 
notary had presented the note at the 
bank where it was payable on the day 
that it was due and demanded payment 
thereof, which was refused; that he 
had protested it and notified the maker 
and indorsers of the presentation, de- 
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mand, and refusal. This was followed 
by proof by the notary that, after pro- 
testing the note, he handed it to his 
clerk with instructions to mail notices, 
which he furnished for the purpose to 
all parties to the note to such addresses 
as he had obtained or had the means 
of obtaining. And by further proof by 
the notary’s clerk that he had within 
an hour of the dishonor of the note 
mailed notice of the presentation, de- 
mand, and dishonor of the note to the 
defendant at Fallsington, Bucks County, 
Pa., with notice that he would be looked 
to for payment. 

The defendant offered no testimony, 
but presented a request for binding in- 
structions, which was refused, and after 
verdict he moved for judgment non ob- 
stante veredicto on the ground that 
there was no proof that Fallsington was 
the post office to which notice should 
have been sent under the Negotiable In- 
strument Act of May 16, 1901 (P. L. 
194). Section 108 of the act provides 
that where a party to a note has not 
added an address to his signature and 
notice is sent by mail it must be sent: 
“(1) Either to the post office nearest 
to his place of residence or to the post 
office where he is accustomed to receive 
his letters, or (2) if he live in one 
place and have his place of business 
in another, notice may be sent to either 
place, or (3) if he is sojourning in 
another place, notice may be sent to the 
place where he is sojourning.” 

The plaintiff could have gone to the 
jury on his offers of the note and the 
notary’s certificate of protest without 
further proof, and the single question 
raised by the appeal is whether, having 
shown by his witnesses that the notice 
was mailed to Fallsington, he was re- 
quired to go farther and prove that this 
was the proper post office to which to 
mail it under the act of 1901. The act 
of January 2, 1815 (6 Smith’s Laws. 
p. 288), which made the certificate of 
a notary evidence of the facts therein 
contained, was extended by the act of 
December 14, 1854 (P. L. [1855] 724), 
so as to include notice to drawers, ac- 
ceptors, and indorsers in respect to the 
dishonor of bills and promissory notes. 
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It has been uniformly held in our cases 
that the certificate of a notary of no- 
tice of protest is prima facie evidence 
of the facts stated therein, and that, in 
the absence of contradictory proof, it 
is conclusive. In Kase vs. Getchell, 21 
Pa. 503, it was said that notice to an 
indorser is part of the official duty of a 
notary, and, when duly certified and 
not contradicted or questioned, the pre- 
sumption that always arises in favor of 
official acts requires us to hold that it 
was given according to law, and in Starr 
vs. Sanford, 45 Pa. 198, that the act 
of 1854 makes such a certificate prima 
facie evidence, and unless rebutted it 
must have a conclusive effect. 

The notary certified that he had given 
notice to the defendant. Presumably, 
since his act was an official act, it was 
properly performed, and his certificate, 
standing alone, entitled the plaintiff to 
go to the jury. If the notary had cer- 
tified that he gave notice by mail to 
Fallsington, the same presumption as to 
regularity and legality would have 
arisen, for presumably he sent notice to 
the right place. Proof that the notice 
was mailed to Fallsington was not con- 
tradictory of nor inconsistent with the 
notary’s official certification of notice to 
the indorser, and it did not destroy the 
prima facie effect of the certificate nor 
repel the presumption to which it gave 
rise. 

The judgment is affirmed. 


Indorsement 


NOTE INDORSED TO ONE OF TWO PERSONS 
IN THE ALTERNATIVE—NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS LAW. 

Supreme Court of Oregon, April 29, 1913. 
PAGE VS. FORD ET AL. 


Under the Negotiable Instruments Law 
the holder of a promissory note may indorse 
it over to two persons in the alternative. 


"T ‘HIS was an action upon a promis- 


note made by A. H. Ford 
payable to the Oregon- 
The payee indorsed 
Frank 


sory 
and_ others 
Idaho Company. 


the note: “Pay to order of 
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Smith, Oregon-Idaho Company, by L. 
R. Ferbache, President.” Smith in- 
dorsed it back in the form following: 
“Without recourse pay to the order of 
the Oregon-Idaho Company or L. R. 
Ferbache. Frank E. Smith.” It was 
then indorsed to appellant thus: “Pay 
to Chas. H. Page, or order, this 9th 
day of September, 1910. L. R. Fer- 
bache, President Oregon-Idaho Com- 
pany” and “For value received, I here- 
by guarantee the payment of the within 
note absolutely without condition and 
waive demand, notice, or protest for 
non-payment. L. R. Ferbache.” The 
trial court ruled that the indorsement 
by Smith “to the order of the Oregon- 
Idaho Company or L. R. Ferbache” 
was an alternative indorsement and de- 
stroying the negotiability of the note. 


McBrive, C. J. (Omitting part of 
the opinion): Did the alternative in- 
dorsement render the note non-nego- 
tiable ? 

This is a question of much nicety, 
involving the construction of section 
5841, L. O. L., being identical with 
section 27, uniform negotiable instru- 
ments law as it appears in Crawford 
on Negotiable Instruments, which first- 
mentioned section reads as follows: 


“The instrument is payable to order 
where it is drawn payable to the order 
of a specified person, or to him or his 
order. It may be drawn payable to 
the order of (1) a payee who is not 
maker, drawer or drawee; or (2) the 
drawer or maker; or (8) the drawee; or 
(4) two or more payees jointly; or (5) 
one or some of several payees; or (6) 
the holder of an office for the time be- 
ing. Where the instrument is payable 
to order, the payee must be named or 
otherwise indicated therein with reason- 
able certainty.” 

At common law a note so indorsed 

‘is non-negotiable. 1 Daniel on Nego- 
iable Instruments (4th Ed.) § 108; 

andolph on Commercial Paper, § 155; 

Parsons on Notes and Bills, p. 34, 
ote; Story on Promissory Notes, § 33. 
But this rule which was accompanied 
with many inconveniences and was sup- 
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ported more by archaic precedent than 
sound logic, seems to have been abro- 
gated by the uniform negotiable instru- 
ments act, now adpted by thirty-four 
States of the Union. Crawford on Ne- 
gotiable Instruments (3d Ed.) p. 20; 
Selover on Negotiable Instruments (2d 
Ed.) p. 75; Union Bank vs. Spies, 151 
Iowa 178. The opinion of Mr. Craw- 
ford, who prepared the negotiable in- 
struments act, is entitled to great con- 
sideration. The act is remedial in its 
nature, and should be liberally con- 
strued. We conclude, therefore, that 
in so far as it is affected by the alter- 
native indorsement the note was nego- 
tiable. 


Indorsement 


WORDs “‘WITHOUT RECOURSE’ —TO WHAT 
INDORSEMENT THEY REFER— 
PAROL EVIDENCE. 


Court of Appeals of Kentucky, June 20, 
1913. 


GOOLRICK ET AL VS, WALLACE ET AL. 


Where the words “without recourse” ap- 
pear between the indorsement of the payee 
and the indorsement of a bank, parol evi- 
dence is admissible for the purpose of 
showing to which indorsement they apply. 


5 | ‘HIS was an action upon a promis- 
sory note payable to the order of 


Hart Wallace, and indorsed in the 
following form: “Hart Wallace.” 
“Without Recourse” pay any bank or 
banker, or order. Citizens Bank, Shel- 
byville, Ky. J. C. Burnett, Cashier. 
The payee defended upon the ground 
that his indorsement was qualified. 
Lassine, J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion): If there appeared on the 
back of the note in question merely the 
signature of Hart, Wallace, coupled 
with the words “without recourse,” 
there would be no question that his 
was a qualified indorsement, and the 
holder of the note would have to look 
to the maker for payment. ‘There also 
appears on the note the indorsement of 
the bank, and the words “without re- 


course” appear between the name of 
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Hart Wallace and that of the bank. 
Trom their location, it might be fairly 
inferred that it was the intention of 
the person writing the words “without 
recourse’ upon said note that they 
should apply to and limit the liability 
of the bank; but such inference is justi- 
fied only by reason of the fact that the 
words “without recourse’ are written 
above and parallel with the indorse- 
ment of the bank. 

The statute, however, provides that the 
indorsement may be qualified by add- 
ing to the indorser’s signature “with- 
out recourse,” or words of similar im- 
port. Strictly speaking, these words 
could not appear above the signature 
whose indorsement they were intended 
to qualify; but we do not feel that the 
statute should be given so narrow a 
construction and hold that the qualify- 
ing words should limit the liability of 
that indorsement to which they were 
intended to be applied when placed 
upon the instrument. If both of the 
indorsements had appeared upon the 
note above the words “without re- 
course.” we would unhesitatingly hold 
that they applied to and limited the 
last indorsement; but, whereas, in the 
present case, it is impossible to tell, 
from the location of the qualifying 
words with reference to the indorse- 
ments upon the paper, to which in- 
dorsement they apply, the ends of jus- 
tice require that oral evidence should 
be introduced to establish this fact. 

We, accordingly, hold that the court 
did not err in receiving oral evidence in 
order to determine whether or not the 
words “without recourse” applied to the 
indorsement of Hart Wallace or that of 
the bank. 

This is an enunciation of no new 
principle, for in the recent case of First 
National Bank vs. Bickel, 143 Ky. 754, 
137 S. W. 790, after holding that the 
purpose of the statute under consider- 
ation was to exclude parol evidence, and 
to make the written instrument control 
the rights of the parties, this court said: 
“It may be shown by parol evidence, 
under section 64 of the Negotiable In- 
strument Act, whether a person is an 
accommodation indorser or not, and it 


may be shown under section 68 as be- 
tween indorsers what their liability is. 
But the purpose of both these provi- 
sions is merely to determine the liability 
of the indorsers between themselves. In 
other words, the purpose of these pro- 
visions is simply to allow parol evidence 
to show whose debt it is that the real 
debtor may be required as between the 
debtors themselves to discharge his own 
debt rather than one who is secondarily 
liable for it. But this principle cannot 
be extended so as to impose upon the 
indorser a different obligation than the 
law ascribes to the writing which he 
executes.” 

The purpose of an_ indorsement 
“without recourse” is to transfer the 
title to the instrument of writing to the 
purchaser, without creating any per- 
sonal liability on the part of the one 
so transferring and indorsing it. The 
character of the instrument is in no 
wise, modified or changed by permit- 
ting the introduction of parol evidence 
to show to whose indorsement the quali- 
fying words apply, where there is 
more than one indorsement to which 
they might with equal propriety apply. 
In such case, it is impossible to deter- 
mine without the introduction of parol 
evidence, which indorser is entitled to 
the benefit of the qualifying words, and 
hence the necessity for its introduction. 

In a note to Doll vs. Getzschmann. 
Ann. Cas. 1913A, 880, quite a line of 
authorities is collated by the editor, 
which hold that parol evidence is ad- 
missible to show the time when an in- 
dorsement on a note was made. If 
parol evidence may be introduced to 
show the order in which indorsements 
were made upon a note, by parity of 
reasoning, it is equally apparent that 
such evidence should be admitted to 
establish to which of several indorse- 
ments, qualifying words found on the 
notes should be applied. 

It being competent for appellee to 
show, by parol evidence, that the qual- 
ifying words “without recourse” were 
placed upon the note to limit his liabil- 
ity, the chancellor correctly held that 
appellants were not entitled to recover. 

Judgment affirmed. 
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Set-Off 


B\NKRUPTCY OF DEPOSITOR—PREFER- 
ENCE. 

Supreme Court of the United States, June 
9, 1913. 


J. BUTLER STUDLEY, TRUSTEE, VS. BOYLSTON 
NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON. 


Che right of a bank to set off the note of 
a depositor against his deposit is recognized 
by the Bankruptey Act. 

“There is nothing in the Bankruptey Act 
which prevents the parties from doing be- 
fore the petition is filed what the law itself 
requires to be done, and hence a check given 
to the bank to pay the note of the deposi- 
tor, if given in good faith, does not consti- 
tute a preference, 


APPEAL from the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Cireuit to review a decree which 
atirmed a decree of the District Court 
for the District of Massachusetts, dis- 
missing a suit by a trustee in bankrupt- 
cy to recover an alleged preference. 

Mr. Justice Lamar deliverd the 
opinion of the court: 

The Collver Tours Company was en- 
gaged in the business of conducting 
touring parties around the world, 
charging a lump sum for the tickets, 
which were paid for in advance. It had 
expended about $40,000 in advertising, 
which it earried on its books as an asset, 
and sinee the character of its business 
did not involve the possession of tangi- 
ble property, it had nothing except cash 
on hand, good will and its earning ca- 
pacity as a means of paying debts. 

In 1907 the company opened an ac- 
count with the Boylston National Bank, 
with which it subsequently did all of 
its banking business of depositing. 


checking and borrowing. It notified 
th» bank in 1909 that it had no other 
liv hilities except what was due to the 
honk. and it was given a line of credit 
of =25.000. It borrowed that sum on 
thy promise to repay it that year; but 


used a part of its funds to open 
tter-of-eredit account in the bank, 
Ss permitted to renew the notes. In 
nber, 1909, it made a statement to 
Massachusetts Corporation Com- 


mission which showed that the com- 
pany did not have assets sufficient to 
pay its liabilities, and an officer of the 
bank saw this statement, but the repre- 
sentative of the Collver Company went 
over the matter with the bank officers, 
made an explanation, and borrowed an 
additional sum of $5,000 in the spring 
or summer of 1910. During the year 
1910 the debt of $25,000 was reduced 
to $10,000, went back to $25,000, was 
reduced again to $15,000, and increased 
to $80,000—the Collver Company mak- 
ing to the bank encouraging statements 
of its prospects and of an anticipated 
large sale of tickets for round-the-world 
tours. One note for $5,000 was paid, 
and the then debt of $25,000 was rep- 
resented by five notes for $5,000 each, 
maturing September 12, 20, 30, October 
3 and 14th. 

The balances in bank to the credit 
of the Collver Company fluctuated 
greatiy from time to time, varying 
from almost nothing up to as high as 
%54,000. Asa result of sales of tickets, 
the company deposited large sums in 
August and September and_ smaller 
sums in October and November. Dur- 
ing that period $22,500 was paid to 
the bank, the three notes due Septem- 
ber 12, 20 and 30 being paid by checks 
on the Boylston National Bank. ‘The 
note for $5,000, due October 3, was 
charged to the company’s account, and 
on the same day a renewal note for 
#2,500 was discounted. ‘The note for 
45.000 which fell due on October 14 
was also charged to the deposit ac- 
count, according to the custom of the 
bank of which the Collver Company 
had notice, and to which it assented. On 
the date of the payment by such charg- 
ing of the last note to the account, 
the company had $19,000 left to its 
credit. The Collver Company continued 
to make deposits and to draw checks, 
and applied for a new loan, which was 
refused by the bank. On December 16, 
1910, a petition in bankruptey was filed 
against the company, and after his 
election the trustee brought suit against 
the bank to recover the $22,500, claim- 
ing that it had notice of the Collver 
Company’s insolvency and that the 





payments of $22,500 were transfers 
which had operated to give the Boylston 
Bank a preference within four months 
of filing the petition. 

In its answer the bank alleged that 
it was informed and believed that the 
company was doing a large and con- 
stantly increasing business and was in 
every way responsible; that the com- 
pany for a long time kept its general 
deposit with the bank and was con- 
stantly making deposits therein, some 
large, some small, upon all of which 
the bank had a lien and a right of set- 
off, and that “this right of set-off was 
not affected by the fact, if it be a fact, 
that the company was at any of the 
times of the exercise of said right of 
set-off insolvent;” and it claimed that 
the exercise of its right of set-off did 
not and could not constitute a prefer- 
ence within the meaning of the bank- 
ruptey act or any amendment thereto. 

The case was tried by the referee, 
who sustained the bank’s claim of set- 
off, holding that the payments were 
not transfers; or, if transfers, that the 
trustee could not recover the money 
because the bank had no _ reasonable 
cause to believe that the payment of 
the notes would operate as a preference. 
On exceptions to the report it was sus- 
tained on the ground that the deposits 
had been honestly made in due course 
of business, and that the defendant, by 
virtue of its banker’s lien and right of 
set-off, could retain the money. That 
judgment was affirmed on the same 
ground by the circuit court of appeals. 
200 Fed. 249. The case was then 
brought here by the trustee, who insists 
that all the payments were transfers; 
that if the notes charged te the account 
are not transfers, certainly the giving 
of the three checks for $5,000 were 
transfers, and that in receiving the 
same the bank necessarily knew that it 
was obtaining a preference. 

But if, as found by the referee, the 
bank had no reasonable cause to believe 
such transfers would effect a prefer- 
ence, the payments by checks for $15,- 
000, drawn on the deposit account, are 
as much protected as if on the same 
dates similar checks had been given in 
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payment of like amounts due another 
bank with which the Collvey company 
kept no account. For there is nothing 
in the statute which deprives a bank, 
with whom an insolvent is doing busi- 
ness, of the rights of any other credit- 
or taking money without reasonable 
cause to believe that a preference will 
result from the payment. The bank- 
ruptey act contemplates that by remain- 
ing in business and at work, an insolvent 
may become able to pay off his debts. 
It does not prevent him from continu- 
ing in trade, depositing money in bank, 
drawing checks and paying debts as 
they mature, either to his own bank or 
any other creditor. It does provide, 
however, that if bankruptcy ensues, all 
payments thus made, within the four 
months period, may be recovered by the 
trustee, if the creditor had reasonable 
cause to believe that a_ preference 
would be thereby effected. 

In this case the referee found as a 
fact that the bank had no reasonable 
cause to believe that a_ preference 
would result. The district judge made 
no finding of fact, though in his opin- 
ion, which cannot be considered as a 
finding of fact, he did state that the 
bank had a right to examine the com- 
pany’s books, and could have discov- 
ered that a preference would result. The 
circuit court of appeals made no ruling 
on this subject, and we therefore pass 
to the consideration of the right of set- 
off in the light of the finding by the 
referee, by the district judge, and by 
the court of appeals, that the deposits 
were honestly made, in due course of 
business, and without any intent to pre- 
fer the bank. 

The money so deposited was the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of tickets to a large 
party of round-the-would tourists, and 
was put in bank, not for the purpose 
of preferring it, but in the expectation 
of being used for carrying on the busi- 
ness in the future as in the past. In- 
deed, the payments were made with the 
statement that the company would ex- 
pect the bank to discount other notes. 
We find nothing in the record to indi- 
cate that the deposits were made for 
the purpose of enabling the bank to 




















secure a preference by the exercise of 
the right of set-off. The case, there- 
fore, comes directly within the deci- 
sion in New York County Nat. Bank 
vs. Massey, 192 U. S. 138, where $3,- 
884 deposited by an insolvent customer, 
in good faith, four days before the fil- 
ing of the petition against him, was 
allowed to the bank by way of set-off 
on notes of the bankrupt held by it. 

An effort is made to distinguish that 
case from this, by calling attention to 
the fact that here, by checks drawn 
on the account or notes charged to the 
account, the parties themselves volun- 
tarily made the set-off before the peti- 
tion was filed; while in the Massey Case 
the trustee, under the supervision of the 
referee, stated an account and allowed 
the set-off as permitted by 68a, which 
provides “that in all cases of mutual 
debt, or mutual credits between the 
estate of a bankrupt and a creditor, the 
account shall be stated and one debt 
shall be set off against the other, and 
the balance only shall be allowed or 
paid.” 

That section did not create the right 
of set-off, but recognized its existence, 
and provided a method by which it 
could be enforced even after bankruptcy. 
What the old books called a right of 
stoppage—what business men call set-off 
—is a right given or recognized by the 
commercial law of each of the States, 
and is protected by the bankruptey act 
if the petition is filed before the parties 
have themselves given checks, charged 
notes, made book entries, or stated an 
account whereby the smaller obligation 
is applied on the larger. 

The banker’s lien on deposits, the 
right of retention and set-off of mutual 
debts, are frequently spoken of as 
though they were synonymous, while in 
strictness, a set-off is a counterclaim 
which the defendant may interpose by 
way of cross-action against the plain- 
ti’. But, broadly speaking, it repre- 
sents the right which one party has 
against another to use his claim in full 
or partial satisfaction of what he owes 
to the other. That right is constantly 
excreised by business men in making 
book entries whereby one mutual debt 
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is applied against another. If the par- 
ties have not voluntarily made the en- 
tries, and suit is brought by one against 
the other, the defendant, to avoid a 
circuity of action, may interpose his 
mutual claim by way of defense, and 
if it exceeds that of the plaintiff, may 
recover for the difference. Such 
counterclaim can be asserted as a de- 
fense or by the voluntary act of the 
parties, because it is grounded on the 
absurdity of making A pay B when B 
owes A. If this set-off of mutual debts 
has been lawfully made by the parties 
before the petition is filed, there is no 
necessity of the trustee doing so. If it 
has not been done by the parties, then, 
under command of the statute, it must 
be done by the trustee. But there is 
nothing in 68a which prevents the par- 
ties from voluntarily doing, before the 
petition is filed, what the law itself re- 
quires to be done after proceedings in 
bankruptcy are instituted. 

The bank was indebted to the Collver 
Company as a depositor some $54,000 
for money deposited in good faith in 
the usual course of business, and with 
no purpose of enabling the bank to 
secure the right of set-off. The Coll- 
ver Company, on the other hand, was 
indebted to the bank $25,000 on notes 
maturing at various dates. These were 
mutual debts, and if, on the date the 
first note became due, the Collver Com- 
pany had failed to pay it, the bank 
could have enforced its banker’s lien or 
its right of set-off, by applying $5,000 
of the deposits in payment of the note 
which matured that day, and so on as 
each of the other notes became due. It 
cannot have been illegal for the parties 
on September 12, 20, 30, October 3 and 
14, to do what the law would have re- 
quired the trustee to do in stating the 
account after the petition was filed on 
December 16, 1910. No money passed 
in either instance; for, whether the 
checks for $5,000 were paid or notes 
for $5,000 was charged was, in either 
event, a book entry equivalent to the 
voluntary exercise by the parties of the 
right of set-off. 

The bankruptcy act recognizes this 
right, and it cannot be taken away by 












construction because of the possibility 
that it may be abused. The remedy 
against that evil is found in the fact 
that the trustee is authorized to sue and 
recover if it is shown that after in- 
solvency the money was deposited for 
the purpose of enabling a bank or 
other creditor to secure a preference. 
But to deny the right of set-off in cases 
like this, would in many cases make 
banks hesitate to honor checks given to 
third persons, would precipitate bank- 
ruptey, and so interfere with the course 
of business as to produce evils of seri- 
ous and far-reaching consquence. 
Affirmed. 


Protest 


NOTICE OF DISHONOR——-PLACE OF BUSI- 
NESS-—-WHAT CONSTITUTES. 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island, June 25, 
1913. 


KNIGUT Vs. INFANTRY HALL AUDITORIUM 
COMPANY, 


\ note made by a corporation having its 
place of business in Providence, was in- 
dorsed by its treasurer, who resided in 
Cranston. The indorser visited the office of 
the company in Providence from time to 
time, and his name appeared in the Provi- 
dence directory as having a place of busi- 
ness at that number. Private letters were 
often sent to him at that address, some of 
which were received by him there and some 
of which were forwarded to him at Cran- 
ston: //eld, that notice sent to him at such 
office of the corporation was a compliance 
with the requirements of the Negotiavie In- 
struments Law. 


HIS was an action upon a_ prom- 
issory note made by the Infantry 
Hall Auditorium Company, and _ in- 
dorsed by Daniel D. Waterman and 
another person. 
The note not having been paid _ it 
was protested, and notices of dishonor 


were mailed to the indorsers on the 
day of maturity. 

The notice to Daniel D. Waterman 
was addressed to him at 130 South 
Main street, Providence, R. I., which 
was the office of the maker of the note, 
the Infantry Hall Auditorium Com- 
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pany, of which company Waterman 
was, and for a long time had_ been, 
treasurer. Mr. Waterman was also at 
that time city clerk of the city of 
Cranston; the office of such city clerk 
being at Knightsville, in said city. Th 
residence of Waterman was also_ in 
Cranston. 


Vincent, J. (Omitting part of th: 
opinion): It is provided in and by 
chapter 200, section 114, of the Gen- 
eral Laws of 1909, that if an indorser 
live in one place, and have his place of 
business in another, notice of dishonor 
may be sent to either place, and fur- 
ther that, if notice of dishonor is ac- 
tually received by the indorser within 
the time specified by law it will be suf- 
ficient, though not sent in accordance 
with the requirements of said section 
114. Mr. Waterman admits that he re- 
ceived the notice of dishonor two or 
three days afterwards, presumably 
meaning two or three days after the 
maturity of the note. Construing this 
statement in a way the most favorable 
to the plaintiff, as we are bound to do, 
it amounts to an admission that he ac- 
tually received the notice within the 
statutory period. 

We now come to the consideration 
of the remaining question: Was the of- 
fice of the Infantry Hall Auditorium 
Company, at 130 South Main street, 
Providence, a place of business of 
Daniel D. Waterman? He was the 
treasurer of that company, and, as sucli 
treasurer, there signed and indorsed the 
note in question There had been sey 
eral renewals of the original note, and 
the business connected with such re 
newals had taken place at the same 
office. Mr. Waterman visited this office 
from time to time in the transaction of 
the business of the company of which 
he was treasurer, and his name ap- 
peared in the Providence Directory as 
having a place of business at 130 South 
Main street. Private letters—that is. 
letters relating to matters other than 
the business of the Infantry Hall Audi 
torium Company—were addressed to 
him at 130 South Main street. Som: 
of these letters were remailed to him 
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at Cranston, and others were received 
vy him at such times as he was per- 
sonally present at that office. We think 
that Mr. Waterman had a place of busi- 
ness at 180 South Main street, Provi- 
dnee, and that the notice of dishonor 
mailed to that address was a compli- 
ance with the statute, and sufficient to 
fix his liability as indorser upon said 


_ 


note. 


Certificate of Deposit 


ACTION UPON-——STATUTE OF LIMITATION, 


Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 


Suffolk, May 24, 1913. 
PIERCE VS. STATE NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON. 
The time within which a certificate of de- 


posit must be presented is the time limited 
for bringing an action. 


ORING, J.: This is a suit in 
equity to collect a certificate of de- 
posit issued in 1859, on which a de- 
mand for payment was made thirty-six 
years later (to wit, on November 17, 
1895), but not before, and where the 
suit to collect was begun 47 years later 
(March 7, 1906). The present suit 
had its origin in a writ dated March 
7. 1906, which by leave of court was 
amended into this bill in equity. It is 
based on the claim that the Hide & 
Leather Bank which issued the certifi- 
cate was a State bank, which was _ re- 
organized under the same name as a 
United States bank (and so liable for 
the debts of the State bank under the 
rule applied in Atlantic Bank vs. Har- 
ris. 118 Mass. 147), and that later the 
‘nited States bank and the Hide & 
leather Bank beeame consolidated with 
defendant bank on terms” which 
ide that bank liable for its debts. 
he certificate is in the following 
rds: “Certificate of Deposit, $1,324. 
ston, July 19, 1859. Jacob Chase, 
‘q.. has deposited in the Hide & 
ither Bank thirteen hundred twenty- 
ir no/ 100 dollars payable on the re- 
irn of this certificate, to his order in- 
orsed on the same. [Signed] J. S. 


Mareh, Cashier.” The word “Original” 
appeared printed or written across the 
face of the certificate. 

[1] It was decided in Shute vs. Pa- 
cific National Bank, 136 Mass. 487, that 
while a certificate of deposit has for 
the most part the incidents of a prom- 
issory note it differs from a promissory 
note payable on demand in at least one 
respect, namely: It is not overdue un- 
til after'‘a demand for payment is made 
and so it is not subject in the hands 
of a subsequent holder to a set-off of 
notes due from the original payee un- 
der Gen. St. c. 58, § 10. For subse- 
quent cases as to certificates of deposit 
see Hunt, Appellant, 141 Mass. 515, 
6 N. E. 554; Sehmidt vs. People’s Na- 
tional Bank, 158 Mass. 550, 27 N. E. 
595. 

[2] The purpose and use of cer- 
tificates of deposit (using that term 
in the proper sense) is to transmit 
funds and make payments. In this re- 
spect certificates of deposit are like 
certified checks. See for example Mer- 
chants Bank vs. State Bank, 10 Wall. 
604, 648, 19 L. Ed. 1008, where the 
two are classed together. An example 
may be found in a case where a person 
has occasion to make a payment in his 
own city or town or to transmit funds 
to another city or to another country. 
He does not want to carry or send 
gold or notes which are a legal tender. 
Again he cannot expect his own check 
to be taken in payment. Under these 
circumstances he deposits in a bank the 
sum to be paid or transmitted and pro- 
cures a certificate of deposit (in the 
form set forth above), or he draws his 
check and procures it to be cer- 
tified by the bank or he pro- 
cures a_ eashier’s check on a 
bank in the place where the payment 
is to be made. Then by indorsing the 
certificate of deposit the certified 
check or the eashier’s check to the per- 
son to whom he wishes to make the 
payment or transmit the money, he ef- 
fects his object with ease and safety. 
It is apparent from this that the fune- 
tion performed by a certificate of de- 
posit is one which contemplates a 
presentation of it for payment within a 








short time. ‘The bank has the use of 
the money deposited so long as_ the 
certificate is outstanding, while the per- 
son who holds the certificate gets no 
interest on the sum it represents. The 
general rule, therefore, is applicable, 
namely, that the time within which a 
demand must be made is the time limit- 
ed for bringing an action. Campbell 
vs. Whoriskey, 170 Mass. 63, 67; 
Downer vs. Squire, 186 Mass. 189; 
Whitney vs. Cheshire Railroad, 210 
Mass. 268. The plaintiff has contend- 
ed that the period of limitation applica- 
ble to a certificate of deposit issued by 
a bank is fixed by R. L. ¢. 202, § 1, at 
twenty years, and not by R. L. ¢. 202, 
§ 2, at six years. It is not necessary to 
decide whether this be so or not; no 
demand was made until thirty-six vears 
after the date of the certificate; in 
either event the demand was too late. 
There are to be found in the books 
instances where instruments have been 
issued in the form of certificates of de- 
posit payable on demand, which serve 
a different purpose and are subject to 
a different rule. These are certificates 
which are issued for money borrowed 
and which carry interest. An instance 
is to be found in McGough vs. Jamison, 
107 Pa. 336. There the deposit was 
made in “Parker's Savings Bank” and 
a certificate like the certificate here in 
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question was issued which bore interest 
at five per cent. “if left six months.” 
The purpose of a negotiable receipt for 
money borrowed is a continuing loan 
of money. Although the paper issued 
in that and similar instances is in its 
terms like a certificate of deposit, it is 
speaking with accuracy, a negotiable 
receipt for money borrowed and not a 
certificate of deposit. The transaction 
is in substance the same as that in 
Campbell: vs. Whoriskey, ubi supra, 
and the result to be reached is not 
affected by the fact that the person 
with whom the deposit was made as an 
investment issued a negotiable receipt 
payable with interest in place of a non- 
negotiable one as was done in Camp- 
bell vs. Whoriskey. For these reasons 
the same conclusion was reached in Me- 
Gough vs. Jamison that was reached 
in Campbell vs. Whoriskey, namely, 
that the general rule did not apply and 
consequently that it was not necessary 
to make a demand within the statutory 
an action. Fink- 
bone’s Appeal, 86 Pa. 368, on the 
authority of which MeGough vs. Jami- 
son was decided was in substance a 


period for bringing 
) 


similar ease. 
It follows that the bill must be dis- 
missed with costs. 


So ordered. 


Distribution of Corporation Shares 


ONTRARY to the general opinion, 
the popularity of railway and 
other corporate shares tends to a con- 
stant widening of the ownership of 
these shares. The multiplication of 
corporations and the better knowledge 
of them being obtained generally tend 
to place the ownership of the railway 
and industrial enterprises in the hands 
of the people. An instance of this is 
afforded in the following report recent- 
ly issued by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company: 
The August 30 dividend of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company was mailed 


to-day to 85,3810 shareholders. This 
represents an increase during the past 
six months of 9,851 shareholders and 
is the largest number of people who 
have ever received a Pennsylvania Rail- 
road dividend. 

Of the shareholders, 40.824, or near- 
lv forty-eight per cent., are women, 
who own over twenty-seven per cent. 
of all the stock in the company. The 
total amount of the current dividend is 
$7.408.082.25, and of this amount wo- 
men receive $2,020,903. 

While during the past six years. the 
total number of shareholders has in- 
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creased from some 45,000 to upwards 
of 85,000—an increase of about 40,000 
—the number of women whose money 
has been invested in the stock of the 
company has increased from 21,028 to 
40,824—an addition of nearly 100 per 
cent. 

The par value of the present share 
capital of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company amounts to $493,872,150. 
This includes an addition of $39,994.- 
200 since last May. Of the $45,387,- 
795 new stock authorized to be issued. 
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all but $5,393,595, or about eleven per 
cent., has been fully paid in, although 
subscribers had the option of waiting 
until November 29th, 1913, to pay up 
in full. The balance of the amount of 
stock authorized, i. e., $5,893,595 is be- 
ing held for issue when fully paid. 

The capital stock of this company 
is divided into 9,877,443 shares, and 
the average holding is almost 116 
shares --a decrease of four shares per 
average holder during the past six 
months. 





H. J. Drener 
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PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
T the recent convention of the 
American Institute of Banking 
held at Richmond, Va., H. J. Dreher of 
\\ilwaukee was elected president of the 
sociated chapters. His banking ex- 
rience is thus summarized: 
Entered the employ of the First Na- 
tienal Bank of Milwaukee as a bank 
ssenger in 1903. Left the employ of 
First National Bank in 1909 as teller. 
Entered the employ of the Marshall 


BAN KING 


& Ilsley Bank in 1909 as an assistant 
in the bond department. 

Became manager of the bond depart- 
ment of the same bank in 1911. 

Appointed assistant cashier of the 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank in January, 
19138, retaining the management of the 
bond department. 

Mr. Dreher is a holder of the Insti- 
tute certificate and was twice president 
of Milwaukee Chapter. 
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The Root of the Trouble 


Modernism, Civilization and the Hot-House Growth of 
Epicureanism Among the People—That’s the Answer 


By Louis ALuert LAMB or A. G. Epwarps & Sons. 


U! makes us think of the witticism 

spoken by one of Dickens’ people 
—“Income twenty — shillings, outgo 
nineteen shillings: Result, Happiness. 
Income nineteen shillings, outgo twenty 
shillings: Result, Misery.” 

“What's the trouble?” Well, it sim- 
mers down to this. That the world— 
nations, corporations, families, 
and individuals have been trying to 
strike a balance with twenty shillings 
spent and only nineteen shillings of 
current revenue! That’s the trouble. 

Reports to the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington indicate that the 
principal countries of the world have 
state debts amounting to about $42,- 
000,000,000. It requires nearly $1,- 
700,000,000 a year to pay the interest 
and other charges annually accruing 
on this enormous liability. 

These countries have annual reve- 
nues of about $11,600,000,000 and gov- 
ernment expenditures totaling nearly 
$11,700,000,000—showing a deficit of, 
$100,000,000 a year. That's 
deficit to cause a little 


cities, 


say, 
enough of a 
worry. 

The foreign commerce of the world’s 
chief countries, in and out, makes an 
annual total of about $36,000,000.000. 
Of course, this figure represents the 
surplus of production, after supplying 
consumptive demands at home. The 
total annual output of commodities 
may run $100,000.000.000. 
When we try to translate this into 
terms of fixed capital, representing the 
means and 
total vearly commerce, we are appalled 
by the magnitude of the estimates. In 


above 


instrumentalities of such a 


Os 


comparison with it the 
debts of the world sink into insignifi- 
cance. It may be $200,000,000,000. 
All estimates must be guesses; but the 
total is stupendous. 

Behind this inconceivable 
balanced assets and liabilities, govern- 
ment debts, and private credits, the 
Director of the Mint finds gold in 
banks and public treasuries amounting 
to about $5,167.600.000; silver $2,621,- 
200,000; and uncovered paper money, 
$3,567.500,000. 

The #5,167,600,000 of gold shown 
in reserves appears to be about one- 
third the total amount produced since 
the discovery of America. The rest 
has disappeared from monetary and 
credit channels, where it would be of 
inestimable service just now; and so 
far as benefits are con- 
cerned, it might as well be in the 
abysses of the Pacific Ocean. 


government 


mass of 


commercial 


Our Expansive Desires. 


What’s the trouble? The trouble is 
Civilization. The trouble is that the ex- 
pansive human ambitions, 
once given a glimpse of “things more 


nature of 


excellent,” outruns any possible mate- 
rial container. Of the Philosopher 
Kant, our own Elbert Hubbard 
that in his whole lifetime he did not 
travel more than eighty miles from his 
birthplace ; but people nowadays are 
not like Kant. It requires more than 
666,000 miles of railway to carry thie 
world’s passengers and freights, and 
the demands for better transportation 
everywhere on land and sea is impera- 
About 13.000.000 telephones are 


said 


tive. 
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in use in the world and many times 
that number are needed. The telegraph 
lines cover 1,400,000 miles with 6,000,- 
000 miles of wire. The post offices 
give mail service totalling almost 
1.800,000,000 miles annually, and 
transmit about $7,500,000,000 a year 
in the form of money orders. 

In the old days comfort was a mode 
of sinful indulgence—a tond of at- 
tachment to things temporal and mun- 
dane—to be frowned on as diverting 
attention from the Holy Felicity of 
Heaven. Education except as an av- 
enue to holy orders was de trop except 
for the rich. Sanitation was luxury 
and a substantial act of unfaith in the 
wisdom and mercy of Providence. Fine 
apparel was a mode of deifying the 
flesh and exalting temporal appear- 
ances to the prejudice of eternal in- 
Ornate art 
objects, equipages, Persian rugs, Shera- 
ton. Chippendale, Adam, Boulle—all 
deviees to centre the mind on earth— 
were not to be thought of except by 
the favored few. 

Civilization is 


terests. houses, meubles. 


the 
xly the world around has had a taste 
modernism and demands more.  In- 
tead of regarding work as the end of 
most 


matter. Every- 


people regard pleasure as 

Labor be 
theme of poets; and contentment 
“far-off ideal.” Now 
ideal and discontent the 
sion of mankind. 

ilaving tasted the sweets of “tinned 

sie,” as they say in the Congo Hin- 

land, everybody wants a phonograph 


prime object. used to 


leisure is 
universal 


or a player-piano—on the installment 
plan if the house will not stand an 
immediate draft. Having in view the 
careless ease of city nights, youth de- 
serts the farm and troops to store, fac- 
tory, or selling force. 
wits is honorific. 
to concede inferiority. 


To live by one’s 
To live by muscle is 

“White Collar” 
Farm labor is as 
searce as the austere faith of Plymouth 
Rock. 

Saving was a cardinal virtue when 
Ben It was sup- 
posed to have correspondence 
with sterling character. To-day, with 
most people, it is only a necessity—a 
bitter compulsion to stave off possible 
want between “jobs” or to meet “pay- 
ments” on some extravagant purchase. 

“Panem et circensem!” it was in 
Rome. And “Bread and the circus!” 
is the ery of the modern populace. 
“Short hours, big pay and plenty of 
picture shows! Never mind the future! 
We may be dead to-morrow!” 


Tue 


It is not fashionable to speak of re- 
an factor; but, 
fashionable or not, no honest observer 
can gainsay the fact that the decay of 
faith among men has contributed not 
a little to the “trouble” of which we 
are speaking. So long as mankind in 
general had faith in a personal God, 
belief in future rewards, and assurance 
of final salvation through Divine Grace 
there were powerful checks in the way 
of reckless living, wild borrowing, in- 
sane spending, and blind determinism 
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joks are in request. 


Franklin was alive. 
some 


Decuine or Farru. 


ligion as economic 
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We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 








in conduct. Having lost the fine flower 
and potency of ancient faiths, the 
populace—the proletariat of the world 
—has taken resort in socialism, radi- 
calism, syndicalism, unionism as the 
only agencies by which the ills of ma- 
terialistic living and thinking may be 
corrected. Unfaith and envy are sis- 
ters, and revolutionary ideas are cous- 
ins-german to both. 

By the same inevitable association 
of opposites which set up the guillo- 
tine within eye shot of the “alcoves de 


volupte,”’ we have combined in our in- 


dustrial leaders the most paternal 
benevolence and the most vulturine cu- 
pidity and shrewdness. These men of 
vision, of genius, of wonderful driving 
force have done the impossible and 
have transformed the planet for the 
indubitable benefit of mankind. They 
were the unconscious tools of the cos- 
mic urge, or elan, using the corporate 
means at hand with utter boldness to 
cross deserts, pierce mountains, ex- 
ploit resources, and banking the profits, 
while the glamor of their achievements 
was on the public vision. 

But their works are not immune 
from calumny any more then they; 
and the jealousy of the proletariat is 
inflamed against what the people most 
applauded in 1879, 1898 and 1901. 
The demi-gods of corporation creation 
in 1898 are anathema now; and the 
mergers which were to usher in the 
“codperative commonwealth” are mara- 
natha now! Such is the story of the 
craze for disruption, regulation and 
reform. 
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Civilization must rest on confidence 
and not on cupidity if it is to last. Mod- 
ernism if it is mere materialism is not 
worth while. Regulation is not rapine. 


PersoNAL REGULATION NEEDED. 


As long as great masses of mankind 
want certain things—whether for 
pleasure, or profit, or gain, or loss 
makes no difference—there will be 
daring entrepreneurs to supply those 
things. Alert men will get rich, and 
combine, and employ their massed 
brains and money to augment their 
power. Regulation of popular desires, 
individual self-control, repression of 
personal extravagance, common sense 
living, are the urgent needs rather 
than regulation of industry, corporate 
wealth, and business activity. 

The trouble is this: All the world 
wants things beyond its immediate pur- 
chasing power, and it has mortgaged 
the future so recklessly that lenders 
are aghast and decline to make further 
loans except at ruinous premiums. 

We have learned, lately, that lux- 
uries must be paid for. It is impos- 
sible, without creating public debts, to 
have fine schools, grand cities, super- 
dreadnoughts, splendid armies, spec- 
tacular wars (with moving-picture men 
in the van), unlimited water supplies, 
irrigating dams, Panama Canals, brick 
pavements, free golf links, tennis 
courts in every park, and orchestral 
music al fresco gratis. It is impossible, 
without enlisting new capital and 
credit resources, to have an unfailing 
supply of all luxuries and new neces- 

















Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 


We cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. 
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sities one sees advertised in the maga- 
zines. If the people want automobiles 
they must pay the charges on the capi- 
tal invested in motor plants—they 
must pay more for shoe leather—they 
must pay more for gasoline—they must 
expect to pay more in an endless chain 
for every luxury they indulge in. The 
whole range of “Supply and Demand” 
is involved. 

The people everywhere have been 
insanely desirous of thousands of ex- 
cellent things provided by the gods of 
science, technology, industry and ad- 
vertising. The populace has been de- 
liriously anxious to taste the sweets of 
leisure, luxury, and pleasure. In gen- 
eral, the masses have gone as far as 
possible to obtain these baubles. Pub- 





lice administration has followed the 
same urge, borrowing at a reckless rate 
and paying pawnbrokers’ interest. 
Corporations have done the same. 
There had to be an end somewhere. 
At last the world woke up to the 
fact that it had drawn down to the 
danger line all the liquid capital left 
by wars, calamities and extravagance. 
Enforced liquidation was the only 
remedy. It has been in progress for 
months. Everybody hopes it is near- 
ing an end. Great hardship has been 
forced upon many people, but hard- 
ship was the penalty the world had to 
pay for trying to go too far “on tic.” 
Let’s slow down for a while and save 
a dollar or two. A period of Ben 
Franklin thrift will work wonders. 


The Ethics of Investment Banking 


By S. W. Srravs or S. W. Straus & Co. 


AS English merchant visited the 
United States, and commented on 
the low standard of commercial ethics, 
according to his own ideals, in selling 
goods in this country. “Look at that 
show window,” said he, pointing to a 
haberdashery, “that sign says, ‘Im- 
ported Madras Shirtings.’ Now, that 
is my own line of business, and I know 
imported Madras when I see it. Those 
sliirtings are not imported. They are 
a fair grade of domestic goods. That 
sien is a deliberate attempt to deceive 
the public, a deliberate lie and an at- 
tempt to profit by the lie.” 
it was pointed out to the English- 
mon that the store in question was a 
second grade store and that its an- 
nouneements deceived no one. 


“No fraud is worked on the public 
because everyone knows it is impossi- 
ble to buy at retail a shirt made from 
imported goods for $1.25,” it was ex- 
plained. “The public knows and the 
man that sells those shirts knows the 
public knows.” The Englishman’s 
only comment was, “What an extraordi- 
nary people!” 

Yet the standard of 
ethies is rising in all lines of business. 
Not long since a large haberdashery 
store advertised along this line: “It is 
our policy to make customers and keep 
them by selling them none but honest 
goods at a fair price, and by helping 
them select articles best suited to their 
needs. It is not our policy to make 
temporary profits at the expense of 
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them un- 
worthy goods or charging them other 
than a fair price.” And in this in- 
stance, the advertisement told the truth, 
and set out the spirit of that commer- 
cial organization fairly and_ honestly. 
There are other signs that the spirit 
of moral responsibility, which is the 
foundation of the business ethies of in- 
vestment banking, is slowly gaining a 
headway in the business world. 


our customers by selling 


Two Kinps or MERCHANTS. 

Of course, since the dawn of com- 
merce there have been two kinds of 
merchants. Every community has stores 
whose word may be depended on and 
whose customers are sure of getting 
goods at an honest 
Unfortunately, such commercial 
organizations as these have not always 
been a rule. There would have been no 
reason for the pure food agitation of 
the last few years if some short-sighted 
business men had not tried to sell cot- 
tonseed oil under an olive oil label, and 
pigs’ knuckles for mineed chicken. 

Entirely apart from the moral ques- 
tion involved, such a policy is mighty 


nothing but honest 
price. 


poor business. No one can deceive all 
the people all the time, as Abraham 
Lincoln pointed out, and the only real 
way to build up a business is to build 
it on a foundation of service rendered 
and value given. It is, to say the least, 
injudicious to sell a class of goods that 
turn prospective friends into enemies, 
and when a customer will buy only once 
and never again. 

America’s greatest merchant laid the 
foundation of his fortune, not so much 
on his own financial shrewdness, as on 
his policy, “your money back if the 
goods are not satisfactory.” This pol- 
icy has been the rule in the great busi- 

ie 


ness he founded for half a century. 
It is an eloquent policy. It 
honest goods for fair prices; it 
careful investigation before the 
purchased and willingness to serve 
the before and 
after purchase. As a this 
policy, the great department store this 
merchant founded keeps its customers 
vear by year, decade after decade and 
generation after generation, and any- 

goods from that 
certain of getting value received. 


means 
means 
goods 
are 
interests 
result of 


customers’ 


one buying store is 


BANKER AND Broker. 

The business of investment banking 
is founded on a standard of ethics even 
higher than this. The relations of the 
investment banker to his clients are pe- 
culiar relations, because he is not merc- 
ly a merchant buying and selling se- 
curities, but because he also occupies 
a position of trust similar to that of 
the lawyer or the doctor. In a moral, 
if not a legal sense, he is the agent of 
the investors who act upon his advice 
and place their funds through him. 

It is sn unfortunate fact that a great 
many people confuse the functions of 
the investment banker with those of thie 
mere broker, and a study of recent biue 
sky legislation shows that this confu- 
sion reigns powerfully in the minds or 
the politicians who control our State 
legislatures. 

The broker is a mere 
merchant. He buys and sells in the 
open market whatever his customer may 
wish, charging, commonly, one-cighthi 
of one per cent. for his services. H 
has no moral responsibility. He does 
not endorse, even in a moral way, th 
investments he may purchase for a cus- 
tomer. If loss is incurred, the broker 
is by no means to blame. 


com@missic: 





The position of the investment banker 
is radically different. His reputation 
and the reputation of his House is 
bound up in the success of the securi- 
ties he sells. His first aim is to pro- 
vide his clients with safe investments 
which bear a fair rate of interest. He 
purchases these investments after care- 
ful investigation in wholesale amounts, 
rejecting those which fail to reach the 
standards of safety he has set. Sur- 
rounding these investments with every 
safeguard his experience and the expe- 
rience of his legal counsel dictate, he 
sells them at retail to the investing 
public. 

He must stand sponsor for those 
bond issues which his House handles 
alone and with which its name is indis- 
solubly bound up. If these “special- 
ties” are not listed in the stock ex- 
changes—and the great majority of 
sound bond issues are not listed—he 
must maintain a market for them for 
the accommodation of his clients. He 
must exercise supervision to make cer- 
tain that the interests of his clients 
are protected, not only before the loan 
is sold, but after it is sold and through- 
out its life until its final maturity. 


Tue BanKker’s Morar ReEspons!si.Liry. 


An enlightened public opinion re- 
gards savings bank deposits as some- 
almost sacred and insists that 
possible precaution be taken to 
safeguard the savings of those who 
have placed their hard-earned funds 
in these banks. A similar attitude in 
public opinion is gradually crystalizing 
in regard to investment bonds, but it 
might be said, also, that this attitude 
is due chiefly to the attitude of the 

‘ter American investment houses. 

if savings bank deposits are to be 

zarded as something almost sacred, 

tain investments in sound bonds are 
be regarded as equally so. For this 
son the moral responsibility resting 
the organization of the modern in- 
ment house is a heavy one. The 

who is lacking in this sense of 
il responsibility has no business in 
investment organization, and, be it 


thing 
every 
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said to the credit of American invest- 
ment bankers, there are few among 
them who lack this sense. 

The standard of ethics in this pro- 
fession, already high, is rising stead- 
ily. Nearly all those organizations 
whose dealings showed the lack of this 
sense of moral responsibility have al- 
ready passed out of existence. 

One of the chief functions of the 
investment bank consists in serving and 
advising its clients. Such advice is 
given without cost. If there is any 
other profession whose members give 
advice on important matters without 
fees, and sometimes heavy fees for 
their services, memory does not recall 
it at this moment. Yet the investment 
bank regards advising its clients, on re- 
quest, as simply a part of the day’s 
work and a part of the service it must 
render, without direct monetary return. 

Chiefly through the efforts of the 
investment bankers of America, this is 
fast becoming a nation of investors. 
More and more the American public is 
coming to realize that in dealing with 
the better grade of investment houses 
it is dealing with institutions which 
safeguard their clients’ interests and 
whose aim is not immediate profit, but 
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lasting business relationships—cement- 
ed by the sale of honest securities at 
honest prices, and by safeguarding its 
clients under all circumstances. 


Investment and Miscellaneous 
Securities 


Rice, Jr., & Co., Brokers and 
Wall 


quoted by J. K. 
in Miscellaneous Securities, 36 
York. 


Dealers 
8t., New 
Bid. Asked 
Adams Express 2 132 
American Bank Note Com. 43 45 
American Bank Note Pfd. i 51 
American Brass : 13§ 
American Chicle Com. 
American Chicle Pfd. 
American Dist. Tel. of 
American Express 
Atlas Portland Cement Com. 
Atlas Powder Co 
Autosales Gum & 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Borden's Condensed 
Borden's Condensed 
Bush Terminal 
Celluloid Company 
Childs Restaurant Co. Com. 


Chocolate 


Milk Com...... 
Milk Pfd 


BANKERS MAGAZINE 


Bid. Asked. 
Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd. 
Computing-Tabulating-Recording 
Connecticut Railway & Light Com.. 
Del., Lack. & Western Coal 
FE. I. du Pont Powder Com. 
E. I. du Pont Powder Pfd. 
Empire Steel & Iron Com. 
Empire Steel & Iron Pfd. 
General Baking Co. Com. 
General Baking Co. Pfd. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Hudsen Companies Pfd. 
Hudson & Manhattan Com. 
Hudson & Manhattan Pfd. 
International Nickel Com. 
International Nickel Pfd. 
International Silver 
Kings Co. E. L. & 
New Jersey Zinc 
New York Railways 
Otis Elevator Com. 
Otis Elevator Pfd. 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
Pope Mfg. Com. 
Pope Mfg. Pfd. 
Remington Typewriter Com. 
Remington Typewriter Ist 
Remington Typewriter 2d 
Royal Baking Powder Com. 
toyal Baking Powder Pfd. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting.... 
Sen Sen Chiclet 
Singer Mfg. 
Standard Coupler Com. 
Union Ferry 
U. S. Express 
Virginian Railway 
Wells Fargo Express 
Western Pacific 
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Military Protection for New York’s 
Treasure 


ITHIN a very limited area of 

New York city there lies in bank 

safes and safe deposit vaults treasure 

in the form of cash and securities whose 
value runs up into the billions. 

Lately a petition was sent to Wash- 
ington, signed by many New York 
bankers, asking that the United States 
military reservation at Governor's 
Island be suitably equipped as a regi- 
mental post. One reason for this peti- 
tion was the desire to have adequate 
military protection within easy reach 
of the New York financial district in 
case of a great disaster—such as flood. 
earthquake—and also to guard 
the damages of attack from 


fire or 
against 
mobs. 

course, a remote one, but it is by no 


This latter danger seems, of 


means unwise to prepare for the un- 
expected. 

While some of the vaults designed 
for the protection of this form of prop- 
erty are no doubt out of date, and 
others even of modern construction 
would not long resist attack, many of 
the great vaults recently constructed 
do afford a maximum of safety. 

The dangers from great physical 
catastrophes and from mob attack are 
manifestly enormously greater than 
those due to the assaults of burglars. 
A mob, for example, might be in sucli 
numbers as to have almost unlimited 
time to reach the valuables in a vault, 
while a burglar must, as a rule, do his 
work quickly. 

Although, as stated, the possibility 





SAFE 


of mob attack on banks either in New 
York or elsewhere is remote, the pre- 
caution of having a sufficient military 
force within easy reach is only a rea- 
one. The danger of flood, 
fire, or even of earthquake, is 
by no means to be overlooked. In the 
face of any of those calamities ade- 
quate military protection is of great 
service. 

The elaborate and costly measures 
taken for the protection of property 
may almost be considered as a gauge 
of human advancement. There is much 
loose talk in these days of placing the 
man above the dollar; but unless the 
dollar and its property representative 
are conserved, “the man” will never get 
very far along the road of progress. 


sonable 


Free Safe-Deposit Facilities 


HEN large numbers of strangers 

visit a city, as on the occasion of 
conventions which now play such an im- 
portant part in American life, safe- 
deposit organizations have an oppor- 
tunity of extending courtesies which 
are no doubt much appreciated by 
visitors. 

During the recent National Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public at Chattanooga, Tenn., the 
Hamilton National Bank and the Ham- 
ilton Trust and Savings Bank offered 
the free use of its vaults to the Grand 
Army men and their friends. 

Viewed from a_ purely _ business 
standpoint, a courtesy of this character 
is likely to be worth many times its 
cost, purely as an advertisement. 


Temporary Use of Safe 
Deposit 
YACATION seasons offer an oppor- 


tunity of gaining considerable 
bssiness of a temporary character—a 
furm of business usually more expen- 


DEPOSIT 
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sive to care for than the ordinary run 
of custom, but still containing some 
possibilities of profit. 

There is another form of temporary 
accommodation of this kind which may 
be worth investigating; that is the 
transient demand for _ safe-deposit 
facilities by hotel guests. True enough, 
facilities of a more or less primitive 
sort are already furnished by most 
hotels, but they are probably less sat- 
isfactory on the whole than those 
which a well-equipped safe-deposit es- 
tablishment affords. 

People travelling are especially so- 
licitous about money, jewelry or other 
valuables they may have with them. 
Not infrequently they fail to avail 
themselves of the safes of the hotels 
for fear they are getting a service for 
nothing, and perhaps for other reasons. 

Where safe-deposit vaults are lo- 
cated in the vicinity of large hotels 
their business might be increased from 
the source indicated. It is a kind of 
business the hotels would be very glad 
to lose. 


An Improper Use of Safe- 
Deposit Boxes 


HERE are so many uses to which 

the safe-deposit box may be wise- 
ly put that it seems a bit far-fetched 
to “dig up” one of the other kind. 

Reference is made to the habit some 
people have in putting cash in their 
safe-deposit boxes and keeping it there 
indefinitely. 

Of course, this is a better place for 
money than under the carpet, in the 
stove, or other domestic hiding-places 
where it is likely to be lost or stolen; 
but the best place is in a bank. 

Managers of safe-deposit vaults not 
infrequently have opportunities of 
tactfully bringing this fact to the at- 
tention of hoarders of money who do 
not trust banks. This distrust is not 
confined to rural localities, nor is it 
always displayed by the poor and ig- 
norant. In times of panic especially 
many wealthy and intelligent persons 
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withdraw their money from banks and 
lock it up in safe-deposit boxes. Such 
action is sometimes taken through fear, 
but in some cases it is done in order 
that the currency may be on hand to be 
sold by the owner at a premium. 
Where a bank and safe-deposit busi- 
ness are connected it is manifestly in 
the interests of the bank for the man- 


A. 7. 


GENERAL 


ECENTLY F. W. 


signed as general manager of the 


Broughall re- 


Sterling Bank of Canada and was suc- 
ceeded in that office by A. H. Walker. 
who for the past four vears had been 
chief inspector of the 


bank and has 
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ager of the safe-deposit department t 
do whatever may be properly done to 
discourage such selfish action. 

In ordinary who thus 
locks up his money is not only depriy 
ing the banks and the commercial 
community of that much cash, but he is 
also subjecting himself to a 
interest. 


times, one 


loss of 


WALKER 


MANAGER STERLING BANK OF CANADA 


had an extensive experience in Cana 
dian banking. 

The Sterling Bank now shows a rest 
and undivided profits account of #397. 


660. or thirty-five per cent. of tlie 


capital. 





New Currency Bill a Slap at the 
Country Banks 


AS the so-called “country banks” 
44 vastly outnumber banks of all 
other classes, it is interesting to see how 
the new currency bill will affect them. 
This is how it is figured out in a com- 
munication published in the “Wisconsin 
Banker,” by J. W. P. Lombard, presi- 
dent of the National Exchange Bank, 
Milwaukee: 

“T will confine what I have to say to 
the requirements of the bill as to re- 
serves (that being the part, if it can 
be complied with at all, that most seri- 
ously threatens the 
country) and also to showing the falsity 
of the claim that we see repeated again 
and again—that this bill is antagonistic 
to the ‘big banks’ of the central reserve 
cities and favorable to the country 
banker. 

“T am who believe 
that there is no necessity for an in- 
crease of currency issues in this coun- 
try; that our present volume of cur- 
rency is sufficient to take care of a 
largely increased business over what we 
now have, if it could all be made avail- 
able. The barrier to such availability 
is the reserve requirements of the Na- 
tional Bank Act. 

“One would naturally suppose that a 
bank reserve was money locked up to 
be used in an emergency, but under 
our present system when an emergency 
arises they put an extra lock upon the 
reserve chest. 

“Any panic we have had in the last 
fifty years could have been stopped if 
the banks had been allowed to use their 
freely at the first 


business of the 


one of those 


reserves 

trouble. 
“This question of reserves seems to 

be the stumbling block of all attempts 
currency legislation. 


sign of 


‘The new bill is even more drastic 
than the National Bank Act in its re- 
serve requirements, but a clause has 


boon inserted in the bill giving the Fed- 
eral reserve board power to ‘Waive all 


| every reserve requirement’ for cer- 


| limited periods. This shows a de- 


cided lack of faith in the successful 
working of the other parts of the bill. 
If a clause of this nature were added to 
the present banking law the difficulties 
of our present position would be prac- 
tically removed. 

“The people have been led to believe, 
by the statements of the sponsors of 
this bill and by the newspaper accounts 
of its provisions, that the bill was an- 
tagonistic to the ‘big banks’ in the cen- 
tral reserve cities and favorable to the 
country banks. The truth in regard to 
it is just the opposite of this. It favors 
the central reserve bank and_ places 
the burden of carrying out its provi- 
sions upon the reserve banks (not cen- 
tral reserve) and the country banks. 

“The requirements as to reserves ‘is 
the factor that brings about this state 
of things. Under the present law 
country banks are required to keep re- 
serves of six per cent. of their deposits 
in cash in their vaults and per 
cent. in reserve banks. The six per 
cent is practically dead money, of no 
benefit to anyone as far as the ability 
to use it is concerned. The nine per 
cent. in reserve banks is really liquid 
assets. Although its amount cannot be 
reduced only as deposits decrease, it vet 
furnishes the means for the transaction 
of a greater part of the bank’s busi- 
ness. It is being constantly transferred 
from one city to another to meet the 
immediate wants of the day, and is the 
basis upon which the banks receive fav- 
orable rates of exchange and adequate 
lines of rediscounts. There is not one 
bank in fifty that could reduce its bal- 
ances with reserve banks even if they 
could not be counted as part of its re- 
serve. These balances are a necessity 
to its business. 


nine 


“The reserve banks are in the same 
situation as the country banks except 
as to the percentages of reserve re- 
quired in cash and in central] reserve 
banks—and in both cases in addition to 
the original deposit of three per cent. a 
deposit of two per cent. of their de- 
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AN an officer of one of the large Western banks Mr. Buchholz is in 

close touch with many of the country bankers of his section. 
He reports that the bankers of his State are generally opposed to the | 


Glass-Owen banking bill in the form in which it passed the House. 

















NEW CURRENCY BILL A SLAP AT COUNTRY BANKS 


posits must be made in Federal reserve 
banks after fourteen months. 

“The central reserve banks are now 
required to keep their whole twenty-five 
per cent. reserve in cash in their vaults 
where it is all dead money, and to re- 
quire them to deposit three per cent. of 
this reserve, or even the whole twenty- 
five per cent. in Federal reserve banks, 
would not be any hardship to them and 
would not decrease their loaning power 
in the least. 

“After sixty days they are allowed 
to reduce their cash reserves from 
twenty-five per cent. to twenty per 
cent., thereby increasing their loaning 
power five per cent. of the amount of 
their deposits. 

“The reserve banks (not central re- 
serve) are required to deposit three per 
cent. of their deposits in the Federal 


reserve banks. This would decrease 
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their loaning power three per cent. of 
their deposits, but this bill reduces the 
percentage of cash reserve required 
from twelve and one-half per cent., as 
now, to ten per cent. of their deposits, 
thus increasing their loanable power 
two and one-half per cent., leaving the 
net decrease in loaning power one-half 
of one per cent. of their deposits and 
after fourteen months an additional two 
per cent., making the total decrease for 
the first three years four per cent. 
“The country banks have their loan- 
ing power decreased by reason of their 
deposit in Federal reserve banks—three 
per cent.—but their cash reserve is re- 
duced from six per cent., as now, to five 
per cent., thus increasing their loaning 
power, one per cent., leaving the net 
decrease in loaning power at two per 
cent of their deposits, and after four- 
teen months an additional decrease of 


Changes made in the ioaning power of banks under this bill during the first three 


years: 


Central reserve banks (New York, Chicago and St. Louis). 


Increased by 5% reduction in cash reserve 


Decreased by subscription to capital stock. . 


shake ies aie iiraidcact onesies Whchanedaeea $102,500,000.00 


18,400,000.00 


Net increase in loaning POWE .....scccccccsscccccccccccccscccccsees $84,100,000.00 
RESERVE BANKS. 
Jecreased by reserve requirements 214% of deposits.................0000- $58,600,000.00 


Decreased by subscription to capital stock. . 


26,000,000.00 


SORE GOCPOREE Dh TOMER BONE co sccccicccccrdasesesiicecscesescecass $84,600,000.00 
COUNTRY BANKS. 

Decreased by reserve requirements 4% of deposits....................+..-3146,920,000.00 

Decreased by subscription to capital stock ......... Pe Pr NE ea 60,094,000.00 


Total decrease in loanable power 


aecaaabeh eseek iekanad $207,014,000.00 


\LL BANKS. 
Net decrease in loanable power for first three years................00.0+ + -B207,514,000.00 
Changes made in the loaning power of banks under this bill at the end 
of three years, when all reserves become dead money and must be kept as 
cash in the vaults of the bank or as deposits in the Federal reserve bank. 
CENTRAL RESERVE BANKS. 


! 


Decrease by subscriptions to capital stock... 


Net increase in loanable power 


rease by reserve requirement being reduced... ..........00-cccccscesccee $102,500,000.00 


18,400,000.00 
stabineiial $84,100,000.00 


RESERVE BANKS. 


lotal decrease in loaning power 


crease by reserve requirements 714,% of deposits.................e.008: $175,800,000.00 


26,000,000.00 


detninaghateeindnaudaiC&ebsil $201,800,000.00 


COUNTRY BANKS. 
rease by reserve requirements 9% of deposits...................-000. $330,570,000.00 


rease by subscriptions to capital stock. . 


otal decrease in loaning power ....... 


60,094,000.00 


PT eS eT $390,664,000.00 
All banks net decrease in loaning power................00-e0eeeeeueee 508,364,000.00 
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two per cent., making the total de- 
crease for the first three years four per 
cent. 

“The accompanying table shows the 
changes in loaning power, of the three 
classes of banks, that would be caused 
by complying with the requirements of 
the bill as to deposits in Federal re- 
serve banks and subscriptions to the 
capital stock. 

“You will note that the loaning pow- 
er of the big banks (central reserve 
banks) is increased eventually $84,100,- 
000.00, while the power of 
country banks is decreased $390,664,- 
000.00 and the loaning power of reserve 
banks (not central reserve) is de- 
creased $201,800,000.00. 

“We have heard much of the many 
excellent changes from the present law 
that are made in this bill, and our at- 
tention is especially called to two of 
One is that allowing 


loaning 


these changes. 
banks to have foreign branches and the 
other that allowing banks to accept 
bills of exchange drawn upon them, 
growing out of transactions involving 
the importation or exportation of goods. 

“You will note that these changes 
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affect only a very few of the banks 
and those few the largest in the coun- 
try. I believe there is one change tha 
is supposed to be in the interest of th 
country wonder whose fer 
tile brain it that 
clause in the bill that provides “Thai 
any national bank, not situated in a r 
serve city, can make loans secured by) 
mortgages on farm lands; 
that no such loan shall be made for a 
longer period that nine months, nor for 
an amount exceeding fifty per cent. of 
the value of the land.’ Possibly this 
clause was intended only for advertis- 


banks—I 


was conceived — thi 


prov ided 


ing purposes! 

“Further comment is unnecessary ex 
cept to call the attention of the busi- 
ness men of the country to this alarm- 
ing contraction of credit, and to the 
fact that only by calling loans can 
the banks comply with the require- 
ments of the bill. 

“It is some satisfaction to know that 
the drastic effects of this bill, in case 
it is passed in its present shape, can- 
not be felt immediately, and that we 
shall have nearly a year in which to 
prepare for the inevitable crash.” 


Our Banking Hampered by Legislation 


RITING in the London “Bankers 

Magazine” recently, Mr. Regi- 

nald Murray has this to say of the 

legislative restrictions placed upon our 
banking system: 

In conclusion, I offer a tew com- 
ments on money in the United States, 
which, of course, can be only of a 
general character, but which are based 
equally on experience and observation. 
The defect India, is in- 
adequate circulation, but the causes are 
quite different. Although no country 
is more enterprising, or has a 


there, as in 


more 
exalted idea of credit, the banking sys- 
tem in credit is centred is so 
tied up in small and jealous compart- 


which 


ments, so hedged in by preventive leg- 
islation, so subject to an array of Gov- 
ernment inspectors, that it has but a 
limited and insufficient power to collect 


and distribute money and credit. ‘The 
currency system is equally unresponsive 
to demand and supply. What is at the 
root of it all? Simply too much legis- 
lation. Why, I know not. But the evi- 
dence of it found in 


is to be every 


New York financial paper. Strict reg- 


ulations may have been necessary to 
educate the adventurous exploiters of a 
new country, but the extraordinary 
thing is that it is not yet recognized 
that legislation imposed for the protec- 
tion of ignorant people requires con- 
siderable modification when the people 
What was 


a guide becomes a block. 
When the young bird is full fledged it 


have no need of guidance. 
stumbling 


wants to fly, and if you clip its wings 
' 


it cannot take its proper place in the 
world. 
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Boston Bankers’ Meeting a Great One 


Unsurpassed Interest 


N point of interest, the thirty-ninth 
convention of the American 
Association, held at Boston, 
‘tober 6 to 10, probably surpassed 


annual 


inkers 


other convoeation of bankers in this 
uuntry, and the attendance was near 
record-breaking point. 
le hospitality extended by the 
<s, trust companies and by the City 
Boston generally has not been ex- 
d. if equalled, elsewhere. This 
tality was not only manifest in the 
t variety of sumptuous entertain- 
s provided for the visitors, but was 
idence everywhere. 
ston gave to this meeting what no 
city has perhaps done. It impart- 
» the convention a distinctive note 


and Large Attendance 


an atmosphere, a flavor, what 
will—which left a marked and agree 
able impression on the thousands of 


vou 


hankers who were there. 

The most complete and thoughtful 
provision was made for everyone’s com- 
fort and pleasure. 
met one on every hand. 


Courteous attention 
Even special 
arrangements had been made for quick 
ly conveying baggage from the railway 
stations to the hotels, while every pos- 
sible facility was afforded in getting 
visitors comfortably located. 


WeatTuHER AN IMPoRTANT Facror. 


One of the uncertain elements of 
these annual gatherings of bankers is 
the weather. If the meetings are held 
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in the summer the heat may greatly 
impair the enjoyment of the affair; if 
in the late fall or winter, the cold may 
make it impossible to carry out the pro- 
gramme of outdoor entertainment. This 
year the time fixed for the convention 
was the early autumn, when in most 
sections of the Union—and in New 
England certainly—the weather should 
be at its best. But this reasonable hope 
of good weather at Boston during con- 
vention week was not quite fulfilled. It 
is exceedingly doubtful, however, if the 
majority of those who were there gave 
serious concern to the weather; too 
many pleasant events kept them con- 
tinuously occupied. 

Those who were fortunate enough to 
arrive in the city on the Sunday which 
ushered in convention week, and _ to 
motor through the suburbs in the gold- 
en glory of the October afternoon took 
with them to their homes a memory of 
transcendent beauty. On the succeed- 
ing days, the trips to the North Shore, 
to Concord and Lexington and about 
the Fenway and parks were taken while 
a silver mist of grey enwrapped the 
town and the landscape. 

On the last day the deity who pre- 
sides over the winds and the rains be- 
came somewhat repentant and resolute- 
ly endeavored to wave the bankers a 
smiling and sunny good-bye, but finally 
gave up the attempt and relapsed into 
the tearful misty mood that had pre- 
vailed during the week. 


Tue ENTERTAINMENTS. 


lo enumerate the many splendid en- 
tertainments so lavishly and yet so ju- 
diciously provided by the bankers of 
Boston gives but a faint idea of their 
attractiveness. Motor trips to all 
points of interest, a reception and ball, 
lectures by distinguished men in Fan- 
evil Hall, Old South Meeting House 
| Christ’s Church, teas for the ladies, 
concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, a sail to Nantasket with a 
store dinner at Paragon Park, the car- 
| on the Charles River Basin, 
heons at Horticultural Hall, pri- 
receptions and entertainments in- 


numerable, the courtesies of clubs, libra- 
ries and art galleries, numerous spe- 
cial entertainments by the banks— 
these are a few of the crowded de- 
lightful incidents of convention week 
at Boston. 

If the impression has ever gone abroad 
that Boston was cold toward its guests, 





J. F. Sarrori 


PRESIDENT SAVINGS BANK SECTION AMERICAN 
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that impression has been forever dis- 
sipated so far as the bankers are con- 
cerned, for in the many cities they have 
visited since the American Bankers As- 
sociation was formed, they have never 
been entertained with truer or more 
generous hospitality than they received 
at Boston. 
THE CONVENTION. 

Many of the conventions in recent 
vears have been perfunctory. The 
Boston convention was thoroughly alive. 
Its proceedings were almost as ani- 
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mated as those of a political convention 
where rival candidates are contending 
for supremacy. 

The assertion has been made that at 
some of these bankers’ conventions the 
majority have run things with a high 
hand, paying scant attention to the 
rights of the minority. That assertion 
cannot truthfully be made of the meet- 
ing at Boston. Its proceedings were 
absolutely fair from start to finish. A 
full hearing was given to both sides on 
all matters coming before the conven- 
tion. Mr. Reynolds as presiding off- 
cer acted throughout with absolute im- 
partiality. 

The proceedings were by no means 
perfunctory. In the currency 
sion, the real opinion of the bankers 
was clearly brought out, while the con- 
ference on agricultural work, led by 
Mr. Chapman, showed that the bank- 
ers of the country are vitally concerned 
about improved farming methods. With 
such distinguished men as Hon. A. B. 
Hepburn and Hon. James J. Hill ad- 
dressing the convention, the imputation 
heretofore heard that men of large cal- 
ibre keep away from the conventions 
has surely lost any force it may have 
had. 

An event of no small significance 
was the assembling of the country bank- 
ers in mass meeting to take action on 


discus- 


the currency question. 


\ GLIMPSE OF PROCEEDINGS. 
The convention opened ad- 
dresses of welcome by Mayor Fitzger- 
ald and by Thomas P. Beal, president 
ot the Seeond National Bank of Bos- 
ton, president of the Boston Clearing- 


THE 


with 


House Association and chairman of the 
\ccutive committee in charge of the 
convention. 


layor Fitzgerald, in welcoming the 
‘ntion officially, paid this tribute 

» e : 

Boston banking: 


welcoming the American Bankers 
iation to Boston I find an official duty 
rticular pleasure. As a meeting place 
lis convention the selection of Boston 
nost appropriate. Boston has long 
ed distinction as a banking center of 
uportance, and has been the pioneer 


development of the great natural 


wealth and resources of our country. The 
history of Boston banking is a tale of the 
generous and courageous placing of capital, 
of inventive genius fostered and aided, ot 
bold adventure in new fields of investment. 
Boston might with justice claim to have 
been the nurse of American industries when 
these present-day giants were yet in their 
infancy. 
Yet bold have been 


and venturesome as 


Joserpu CuarpMAan 
VICE-PRESIDENT NORTHWESTERN 
BANK, MINNEAPOLIS 


NATIONAL 


igricul- 
notable 


Mr. Chapman's address in regard to 
tural development work was one of the 
features of the convention. 


her essays into far fields of commerce and 
industry, there was always present those 
saving qualities of conservatism and Yankee 
shrewdness. The men whose foresight and 
courage made Boston capital so potent a 
factor in the building of the West and the 
development of the Southwest are they 
whose names are linked with the story of 
American commerce; with the history of 
the great railroad systems of the country; 
with the development of the copper mines 
and industries of the Northwest; with the 
story of the telephone and with the begin- 
ning and growth of our great textile in- 
dustries. 

Nor is the story of the achievements of 
Boston’s bankers and _ financial leaders a 
story of the past alone. Those same quali- 
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ties which made Boston famous as a bank- 
ing center were in evidence during the se- 
rious business depression of 1907 and 1908. 
During that critical period the soundness 


of Boston’s banking policy and the sa- 
gacity and forethought of her bankers 
were unmistakably demonstrated. At a 


time when hardly another city in the coun- 
iry had banking resources or stability to 
meet at all times the demands against its 
banking institutions, not one Boston bank 
called for assistance. Nor was there ever 
a moment during that time when the finan- 
cial soundness of Boston’s banking  insti- 
tutions was even remotely touched by the 
shadow of suspicion. 

In bidding you welcome to this city of 
ours, I extend her greetings to you, not as 
the citizens of other communities, but as 
Americans. I offer to you the hospitality 
of a Boston, which, in everything that has 
made our country great, is as much your 
pride as mine. No city in the country, per- 
haps, occupies a higher place in our his- 
tory. None is richer in tradition; none 
more hopeful, more keenly alive to the pos- 
sibilities of the future; and none more fully 
exemplifying, the thought of James Russell 
Lowell which he expressed in the line: 

“With room around her hearths for all 
mankind.” 


Mr. Beal’s address was a model of 
welcoming speeches—admirable for its 
brevity, yet leaving nothing unsaid. 
Here it is: 

Members of the American Bankers 
ciation, Delegates and Guests: 


\sso- 


Ladies and Gentlemen: In- behalf of the 
banking interests of Boston it is my privi- 
lege to welcome you'to this city on the oc- 
casion of the Thirty-ninth Meeting of the 
American Bankers Association. Almost all 
of us have enjoyed your generous hospi- 
tality in many of the cities of the Union, 
and it is a great pleasure to us to try to 
show our appreciation of the courtesies so 
often extended to us. 

We welcome you to the consideration of 
the business to be brought before us, so im- 
portant at this time and calling for our 
most sober and mature judgment, yet 
equally calling upon us to speak up in no 
uncertain tone for what we honestly and 


firmly believe to be not only for our own 
best interests but for the interest of all 
the country, and all its people. We wel- 
cor you also to the various entertain- 
menis provided for you, trusting to main- 
t even in them Boston’s reputation for 
conmon sense and yet showing that we 
ky how to play as well as work. 


welcome you to all the varied pro- 
gr of the week and only trust that you 
1 leave us feeling that we have done our 
] to prove to you that we are all bankers 
COMMON COUNTRY which we all 
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Vice- 
memo- 


After the annual address of 
President Arthur Reynolds, 
rial resolutions were adopted on the 
death of President Charles H. Huttig, 
Frank O. Watts, president of the Third 
National Bank of St. Louis, and a for- 
mer president of the association, mak- 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND, OLL1O 


ing a feeling and eloquent address on 
the character of Mr. Huttig and his 
usefulness as a banker and citizen. 

Vice-President Reynolds’ address re- 
viewed concisely the work of the asso- 
ciation and dealt with a number of mat- 
ters now engaging the attention of the 
organization. Regarding the pending 
currency bill, he said: 


Importance oF Pexpoinc Finawnctat 


LEGISLATION. 


It will not be necessary for me to go into 
the details of the financial legislation now 
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pending in Congress, as that subject will be 
fully covered by the report of your Cur- 
rency Commission, I desire, however, to 
call your attention in a general way to 
some of the features of the measure as they 
occur to me. 

The admitted inadequacy of the present 
National Banking Act to meet the emer- 
gencies of business has been the subject of 
much labor on the part of this association, 
through its various committees, to secure 
from the Congress of the United States a 
change in the law along lines of sound prin- 
ciples of finance as exemplified by the ex- 
perience of the world. 

It would seem that there ought not to be 
great difficulty in applying those principles 
which other commercial nations have found 
elementary and necessary to permanent 
success to our present banking system and 
in adapting them to our geographical and 
commercial conditions, 

Today we are facing proposed legislation 
which [ can hardly regard as less than an 
invasion of the liberty of the citizen in the 
control of his own property, by putting un- 
der government management enormous. in- 
dividual investments and a branch of the 
country’s business which should be left to 
individual effort, 

Neither the banks nor their great) army 
of stockholders, nor the business men who 
are their clients, have ever urged the least 
objection to close and thorough supervision 
of the banks by the Government; indeed, 
bankers have welcomed such supervision to 
the fullest extent. But to go further and 
take administrative control and deny us 
any share or voice in the management of 
our own both unnecessary 
and unjust. 

No nation in the world has ever found it 
necessary to assume such broad powers as 
are contemplated under the new bill. Tt 
will readily be recognized that men trained 
in the banking business and conversant with 
the necessities of the borrowing public, as 
well as its ability to liquidate its obliga- 
tions, could act with better information and 
clearer judgment than political appointees 
selected alone partisan lines, and with only 
regard for their experience in’ the 
business, 

I believe, therefore, that while both = the 
bankers and the people advocate careful and 
thorough government supervision of any 
system which may be adopted, a business of 
such vreat magnitude and importance to 
the country’s prosperity should be in’ the 
contro! of men educated and trained in 
such business in the highest degree, rather 
than in State control. This is not in any 
sense a political question. Tt must be 
solved upon the higher plane of statesman- 
shin and not subjected to the strife and 
selfishness of political parties. 

Those in control of the proposed legisla- 
tion have believed that the present method 
of handling the reserve of the banks of the 


business seems 


easual 
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country, whereby large sums are fina 
lodged in central reserve cities, has led 
the promotion of speculation, to the « 
clusion of proper eredit accommodations 
legitimate business enterprises. ‘They cla 
it is their purpose to “free” the credils 
the country to such proper uses. 

I do not believe that banking credits in 
this country are restricted, or that 
are at the present time denying credit to 
those who are legitimately entitled to it. I 
believe that such eredits are now being ex- 
tended more freely to all classes of people 
and business, and in a liberal way 
than anvwhere else in the world. One of 
the admitted causes of our financial disturb- 
ances in the past has been the over-exten- 
sion of credit to the people. If any evils exist 
in our present system through the accunu- 
lation of reserves in large cities, it does net 
seem just or fair to destroy the good fe:x- 
ures of the present system in an experiment 
to find a remedy. 

It is my belief that this proposed method 
of redistributing reserves will work a large 
and unnecessary contraction of credits and 
a consequent hardship upon many banks and 
individuals. This would be especially true 
with the so-called country bank in the agri- 
cultural districts, and with many individual 
interests in cities where deposits 
would be greatly restricted. 

The bills receivable of the country bunk 
ere not and cannot from the nature of its 
business be of the character required for 
rediscount by the Regional Bank. Under 
the present system the reserve city corre- 
spondent keeps in as close personal touch 
with the requirements of the country bank 
as with the individual customer and accepts 
the paper of the country bank liberally for 
rediscount. 

It would seem, therefore, that in this re- 
distribution of reserves the present reserve 
cities should not be entirely ignored. To 
do so largely deprives the country bank of 
borrowing accommodations, eliminates that 
personal relationship of its reserve agent 
with its borrowing needs, and restricts 
proper credits unnecessarily in all present 
reserve cities, 

There is no reason whv the Government 
credit should be involved in the circulating 
notes which are to be issued as substitutes 
for money. They are to be absolutely se- 
cured beyond any reasonable probabuity of 
loss by the deposit of collateral. 

None of the principal nations of the wor'd 
that have in various ways adopted central 
ized banking and authorized the at 
credit: instruments to circulate as 
tutes for money have allied the 
ment credit with the credit of banks in st 
circulating medium. Such guaranty is | 
and might embarrassing 
of large Government 


banks 


more 


reserve 


issve 
substi 


Govern 


} 


become 
unusual 


necessary 
in the event 
credits becoming necessary. 


The notes should be issued by the 
serve banks for value received as credii 
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ments solely, in the same manner as a 
k would give credit in a similar trans- 
on upon a deposit account against which 
cks could be drawn. In the latter case 
checks would perform the same fune- 
s as the note. 
rhe proposed bill provides for subjecting 
twenty per cent. of the assets of national 
banks to government control. I believe this 
amount should be limited to ten per cent. 
and that membership should be optional. 
It is unjust and un-American that 7,400 
leading business institutions in their respec 
tive communities, representing an aggre- 
gate of two billions of capital employed, ac 
cumulated and managed with unquestioned 
ability and integrity, should be forced 
against their will into a system that is un 
der objectionable control. This great coun- 
try was born in a spirit of liberty and free 
dom from oppression, and that great prin- 
ciple has come down through the centuries 
with added strength in every generation. 
Vur institutions are not run under the lash 
of the government, but prosper because 
they are founded upon principles of liberty 
and equity and justice to all the people. 
That a financial system, which is the very 
foundation of the country’s prosperity, must 
in order to succeed be founded upon those 
principles goes without saying. 
It must not be forgotten tnat more than 
seventy per cent. in number of the banking 
institutions of the country are now doing 


business under State charters. They have 


I.. Hiacinson, Jr. 
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BANK 5 CILAIR- 
INFORMATION COM- 
MITTEE 


prospered and are satisfied with 


largely 
their present conditions. 
If, therefore, any measure is to meet with 


the suecess which should attend the re- 
organization of the banking system of the 
country, it must be based upon sound prin- 
¢iples and justice and fairness to all. Tt 
must inspire confidence and enlist a desire 
upon the part of all banks to become mem- 
bers. 

It must be borne in mind that any system 
which curtails the activities of the banks or 
impairs their ability to serve the business 
interests is no less an injury to those busi 
ness interests than the banks. The bankers 
rely on the prosperity of the people for 
their own success and seek only a measure 
which will establish a system upon a sound 
basis. 

The bill now recognizes 
some of the principles for which the bank 
ers have long contended, particularly the 
use of commercial paper as a basis of note 
issues. It is, however, believed that it con- 
tains a number of objectionable features 
which would be so burdensome to banks that 
some modifications are necessary to secure 
that co-operation which is required to make 
such a law a success. 

We are loath to believe that the integrity 
and the patriotism of bankers are regarded 
with suspicion by our lawmakers; or that it 
is believed that bankers are not to be trust- 
ed in the management of their own business 


before Congress 
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through which the needs of the commerce 
of the country have been so ably served 
in the past; or that it is believed that bank- 
ing should be more restricted than other 
classes of business, except as to super- 
vision; or that the experience of bankers in 
their chosen profession should not be of 
value in the preparation of a new law; or 
that in the pursuit of politics the best 
thought of the country on so important a 
problem will not be given fair considera- 
tion. 

It is hoped, then, that the final results 
obtained will be such as will permit bankers 
to retain their self-respect in the control of 
their own property and to transact business 
under conditions at least as favorable as is 
provided for State institutions, through 
which so large a percentage of the business 
of the country is now satisfactorily handled. 


Report OF THE CURRENCY CoMMISs- 
SION, 


No event of the convention aroused 
more interest than was called forth by 
the reading of the report of the cur- 
rency commission by the chairman, 
Hon. A. B. Hepburn, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York. After re- 
counting the steps taken by the com- 
mission in regard to the currency bill, 
the report continued: 


The proposed legislation is still pending 
in Congress. The bill in its present form 
imposes unwise hardships upon the banks, 
and equally unwise hardships upon the gen. 
eral public. The interests of the bankers 
and commercial public are coincident; no 
injury can be inflicted upon the one without 
the other also suffering. When business is 
active and prosperous, the banker shares in 
the benefit; when it is languishing, he feels 
the ill effects. The chief function of the 
banker is to loan his capital and other re- 
sources to his customers so that they may 
increase the activity and extent of their 
business. Any withdrawal of the bank’s 
capital from these legitimate channels of 
trade not only entails a loss to the banker, 
but also to the business public. 
rhe banks are required to subscribe to 

Federal reserve banks an amount equal 
twenty per cent. of their capital, one- 
lf of which must be paid in at once, the 
other one-half being subject to call. This 

to be taken over and placed under the 

nagement of a corporation in which the 
uks have not only a minority representa- 

n, but a very limited voice indeed. In 

‘urn for the capital thus appropriated the 

uks receive a certificate, which cannot be 

d, assigned or hypothecated, over which 

ne of the usual rights of property can be 

ercised. The banks are obliged to make 


+} 


to 
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this subscription, or be dissolved. Charters 
have ever been regarded in the nature of a 
contract, and it is doubtful if, under our 
constitution, Congress can take-away the 
charter of a bank in this summary manner, 
not because the terms of the charter have 
been violated by the banks, but because the 


Hon. A. B. Hepsurn 
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bank management might refuse to make a 
coerced investment such as the pending 
measure provides. 

There is no provision whereby a_ bank 
which subscribes money to the capital of the 
Federal reserve bank can recover the same, 
except by liquidation, either voluntary or 
enforced. A bank is given a maximum re- 
turn of five per cent. upon capital sub- 
scribed—if earned. If the Government can 
appropriate one-tenth of a bank’s capital 
in the manner provided by this bill, they 
may appropriate one-tenth next year, and 
so on until the capital is all transferred to 
the Government bank. If they can fix the 
compensation at five per cent. this year, 
they may make it four per cent. next year, 
and three per cent., two per cent., one per 
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or nothing 
process whereby the entire capital of the 


ecut, a very simple and easy 


sinks may be transferred to the Govern- 
ment. 

rhere are a great many different kinds 
of socialism; but however the various 
theories differentiate, they all agree upon 
the fundamental proposition that the Gov- 
ernment, that is the community as a whole, 
should own all the real estate, all manu- 
facturing enterprises, all banks, all trans- 
portation companies—in short, all money- 
making utilities. This propesition of tne 
Government to take the bank’s capital in 
the manner provided, carried to the ex- 
treme, would easily accomplish, so far as 
the national banks are concerned, this con- 
tention on the part of the socialists. For 
those who do not believe in socialism it is 
very hard to accept and ratify this proposed 
action on the part of the Government. 

There are other provisions of the bill 
equally important and far reaching in their 
effect. 

We have recounted the condition which 
confronts us as to that provision of the 
pending measure, in order to impress upon 
the banks the fact that we have reached a 
point where we must act in our own in- 
terests and for our own protection. In- 
dividually we must reach our conclusions 
in the premises, and if we are not satisfied 
with the provisions of the bill we ought to 
acquaint our respective representatives in 
Congress of the fact, and clearly point out 
and impress upon them the changes which 
we think ought to be made. 

It has been proclaimed in Congress and 
in the public prints that many features of 
the pending measure are exactly like or 
similar to provisions of the bill reported 
by the National Monetary Commission, and 
which the bankers in convention approved. 
The question is asked, “Why, if the bankers 
approved such provisions in the so-called 
Aldrich bill, do they oppose similar provi- 
sions in the so-called Glass-Owen bill?” This 
is the reason: 

\) Investment in the stock of the Cen- 
tral Reserve Association created by the bill 
of the National Monetary Commission was 
permissive, not compulsory; banks might in- 
vest in the same if they chose, or they 
might decline the opportunity, in accord- 

with the dictates of their business 
judgment. 

b) Under the terms of the bill of the 
National Monetary Commission, the bank- 
ers controlled the management of the Cen- 
t Reserve Association. It follows that 
nvestment in the stock of the association 

in investment under their own control 
management. On the contrary, invest- 
t in the stock of the Federal Reserve 
ks of the Glass-Owen bill is compul- 

The individual banks have a minority 
resentation in the management of these 
leral Reserve Banks and have no voice 
itever in the selection of the Federal 
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Reserve Board, which dominates the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, and the proposed meas- 
ure only provides that one of the seven 
members must have banking experience. 

The fact that the bankers controlled the 
Central Reserve Association was a guar- 
antee against political control, and it was 
equally a guarantee against incompetent 
management—two important respects where- 
in the pending measure is lacking. 


Following the reading of this report, 
a vigorous speecia was made by Hon. 


Hill of 


BR. J. Connecticut, a former 
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House of Representa- 
tives, in which features of the 
bill were condemned. Mr. Hill offered 
the following resolutions: 


member of the 
many 


Resolved, That the 
rency Commission be 
on file. 

Resolved, That we approve the work of 
the Currency Commission, and that we 
ratify and endorse the action of the Chicago 
conference, the conclusions they reached and 
the recommendations they made. 

Resolved, That we urge upon Congress 
the wisdom and necessity of incorporating 
into the proposed law the amendments rec- 
ommended by the Chicago conference, all of 
which have been elaborately presented to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, of 


report of the Cur- 
received and placed 
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Freverick EK. Farnsworti 
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the United States Senate, in which body the 
proposed law is now pending. 

Any law passed by Congress, in order to 
he effective and realize, in full measure, the 
hopes of those who are seeking currency re- 
form, must command the approval and en- 
list the co-operation of the banks of the 
country, both State and National. 
vote 


After a heated discussion, a 


on these resolutions was called for. Mr. 
Livingstone (who was presiding tempo- 


rarily) put the question to the house, 


that an almost unani- 
mous vote for the resolutions 
(the body) ; 


but before the contrary vote was called 


and it seemed 
was cast 
convention rising in a 
for, it was decided to take a recess un- 
til the afternoon. On convening after 
recess the above resolutions were adopt- 
ed, together with the following, offered 
by Mr. Joseph H. O'Neil of Boston: 


Resolved, That we commend the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Treasury and 
Congress for their efforts to give this coun- 
try an elastic as well as a safe currency, 
and pledge them our hearty support toward 
the enactment of proper legislation to that 
end. 
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This addition, slightly different in 
form, had been offered by Mr. O'Neil 
prior to adjournment of the convention 
for luncheon. 

It should be recorded here that thie 
sentiment of the convention was almost 
unanimously in agreement with Mr. 
Hepburn’s report and Mr. Hill’s reso- 
lutions. The adoption of the O'Neil 
amendment was merely in the nature of 
conciliation. But the hostility of the 
convention to the Administration’s bill 
was extreme—of that there is no doubt 
whatever. 


SeEcRETARY’s REPORT. 


The report of Col. Fred E. Farns- 
worth as secretary showed a_ present 
membership of 14,100—a net gain of 
777 compared with the membership at 
the close of August last year. 

In concluding his report, Col. Farns- 
worth said: 


The coming convention of the association, 
the thirty-ninth in its history, will be the 
second held in) Boston, the previous one 


Wittiuam G. Firzwitson 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY, AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION, 
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having been held there in the year 1886. 
this convention, in 1886, Hon. Lyman J. 
ve, president of the association, presided. 

meetings were held in Horticultural 

Hell, and the great and much_ beloved 
apostle of the Gospel, Rev. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, opened the convention with prayer. 
The attendance was reported as one hundred 
and fifty. At that time the total member- 
ship was 1,466 banks, and the income for 
the previous vear $11,337.50. The time of 
the convention was largely given up to the 
discussion of banking and currency legisla- 
tion, the gold standard and the value of 
silver as a currency. Several ringing reso- 
lutions on these questions were passed by 
the convention. Will history repeat itself 
this year? Mr. Logan C. Murray, of Lou- 
isville, who is with us still, and a regular 
attendant at our conventions, and who was 
one of the original seventeen bankers at the 
first meeting, succeeded Mr. Gage as presi- 
dent. At the first convention, which assem- 
bled at Saratoga Springs, in 1875, a Boston 
banker, Hon. Charles B. Hall, then cashier 
of the Boston National Bank, was chosen 
president, and a truly formidable array of 
financiers from that city and from other 
parts of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts participated in its deliberations and 
contributed largely in devising the plans 
upon which has been reared the imposing 
organization in which we all take pride, 
now at the very zenith of its power and 
greatness. To the obligations we owe to 
the Boston bankers who unselfishly gave 
their best thought and effort in the estab- 
lishment of the association, we must now 
add our gratitude to the Boston people of 
to-day for the assiduous and generous man- 
ner in which they have worked to render 
this vear’s convention forever memorable.. 
Without in any way minimizing the superb 
hospitality of other cities by whom we have 
heretofore been entertained, it is but the 
truth to say that the preparations made for 
the impending meeting. will insure to every 
guest the fullest measure of happiness dur- 
ing convention week, and to the association, 
as a whole, the most enjoyable and_profit- 
able meeting in its long career. To the 
Clearing House Association of Boston and 
its Associated Banks—to those who, in- 
diy dually, as committeemen and in other 
capacities, have unremittingly labored for 
months in our behalf—we express our 
cere appreciation and thanks. 


sin- 


Treasurer’s Report. 
Fletcher Farrell 
financial 


Treasurer J. 
ed the 


pre- 
state- 


following 


h balance on hand September 1, 1912, 
88. ‘Total receipts for current year, 
Total for the 


848.52. expenses year, 
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$233,362.11. Leaving credit balance, Sep- 
tember 1, 1913, $5,479.29. 

In August, 1913, your treasurer received 
from the general secretary thirteen thousand 
six hundred and eighty-one (13,681) drafts 
on account of the current membership dues, 
which have 
These drafts 


aggregating $221,645.00—all of 
been forwarded for collection. 
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are dated September 1, 1913, which is in ac- 
cordance with our constitution, and at this 
writing, all but a very small percentage 
have been collected. 

The surplus funds of the association are 
invested in stocks and bonds, which are de- 
posited with the Bankers’ Trust Company 
ot New York City, under control of the 
executive committee. 

The trust company collects the interest on 
securities and remits to your 
urer for the credit of the 
count. ‘The securities are as follows: 

$12,000 Chicago, Burlington & 
Joint 4s of 1921. 

$30,000 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe four 
per cent. bonds of 1995. 

$50,000 Burlington & 


these treas- 


association ac- 


Quincy 


Chicago, Quincey, 
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Illinois Division, four per cent. bonds of 
1949. 

$30,000 New York City Registered Cor- 
poration Stock 31%, per cent., due 1940. 


Tue AGricuLtuRAL CONFERENCE. 


No single feature of the convention 
—exeept the currency discussion—at- 
tracted the interest and attention that 
was given to the conference on agricul- 
tural development. Mr. Joseph Chap- 
man, chairman of the committee hav- 
ing this work in charge, has given 
earnest thought and effort toward 
bringing the bankers and farmers of the 


country closer together and has su 
ceeded in arousing great interest and 
practical enthusiasm in this direction 
The importance of his work was recog- 


nized by making his committee one of 


the regular commissions of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association. 

The discussion led by Mr. Chapman, 
and participated in by Mr. Jordan, Mr. 
Hill, Mr. Vincent and others was 
listened to with the closest atten- 
tion. Bankers are waking up to the 
fact that as citizens they must do their 
full share in making our farming, in- 
dustry and education more efficient. 


Convention Notes 


Hats off to the bankers of Boston! 
—Joseph Chapman, who led the 
“farm” talk, said that the bankers of 
the country must devote themselves to 
making the farmer a better credit risk. 
—Dr. Vincent of the University of 
Minnesota was too much for the staid 
conservatism of a banker’s convention. 
He upset all dry-as-dust standards, and 
aroused a veritable storm of enthusi- 
asm. Was he a live wire? Ask those 
who heard him. 

—Among the old-timers 
George Russel of Detroit was the most 
imposing figure at Boston. Col. Lowry 
wasn’t there. 


present 


Everything was perfect except the 
weather; but that might have been very 
much worse. 

Those of us who come from less 
fortunate sections may just as well ad- 
mit that Boston entertains a conven- 
tion in a way that is unique—the com- 
mon phrase for it would be “classy.” 

Telling of the efforts to work in 
behalf of the farmer, President Vincent 
of the University of Minnesota said: 

“Our latest device is a farm play. Its 
name is ‘Back to the Farm.’ We have 
sugar-coated the pill so successfully 


that I have seen hundreds of persons 
at a country fair listen breathlessly to 
the play, seareely realizing that they 
have all the time been receiving instruc- 
tion in modern farming. There is a 
mortgage in the play. But it is not 
wept over, and it is not burned in the 
last act. No, the hero uses it as the 
chief incentive to make his farm val- 
uable as a going concern.” 

Currency and farming were thi 
live topies at the convention. 

The brief addresses of weleome by 
Mavor Fitzgerald and Mr. Beal let the 
visitors know they were welcome; and it 
was shown in other ways than words. 

Ladies everywhere—even in the 
convention hall—gave the meeting a 
tine social aspect. 

—*‘Sound economic policy and busi- 
ness sense,” said James J. Hill, “advise 
us to increase the number of those en- 
gaged in farming; educate them in bet- 
ter methods; insist upon the care and 
improvement of the soil; increase pro- 
duction per acre; and, in particular. 
promote the raising of live stock by 
which money can be made, industry di- 
versified, our food product enlarged 
and the soil raised to a higher degre: 
of fertility. In so far as the banker 
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issist this change by granting agri- 
itural credits wherever it is wise to 
do so, and especially by conditioning 
loans upon the use of right farming 
methods, he will strengthen and safe- 
euard his own interests at the same 
time that he helps to build up the coun- 
try and to give to its industrial fabric 
4 firm and consistent future.” 


Resolutions on the curreney virtu- 
ally said to President Wilson and Con- 
gress: “We approve your efforts to do 
something, but don’t like what you have 
done thus far.” 

Richmond gets the 1914 conven- 
tion. Even far-famed Southern hospi- 
tality will find it no easy task to keep 
up. the pace set by Boston. 

Not the least factor in making the 
convention a success was the admirable 
hotel accommodations furnished. In 
that respect the New England metrop- 
olis is superior to almost any city in 
the country. 

The large floor space given in the 
Copley-Plaza for the use of the con- 
vention was a commendable feature. 

Boston national bank  eashiers, 
through their association, delightfully 
entertained the visiting bankers. 

All the prominent banks and trust 
companies kept open house. 

Registration at the convention 
headquarters ran ahead of 4,200. 

Three delegates were present from 
far-off Hawaii. They were Abraham 
T. Lewis, Jr., S. E. Locke and L. T. 
Peck. 

Mrs. Laura A. Batchelder, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, Fin- 
gal. No. Dak., was, according to a Bos- 
ton newspaper, the “sole accredited 
we n de legate.” 


Boston newspapers gave full and 


uC te reports of the convention be- 
sid: s devoting much editorial space to 
Col nt on the proceedings. 

he pleasure of the ladies visiting 
th vention was greatly enhaneed by 
th ughtful efforts of a special loeal 
cor tee of ladies, with headquarters 
at Copley-Plaza. Mrs. George 


S. Mumford of Chestnut Hill was at 
the head of this committee, and_ its 
other members were Mrs. H. L. Ayer, 
West Newton; Mrs. J. A. Blake, 
Pride’s Crossing; Mrs. C. P. Blinn, Jr., 
Dorchester; Mrs. J. L. Bremer, Colias- 
set; Mrs. Harry L. Burrage, West New- 
ton; Mrs. L. Davis, Pride’s Crossing; 
Mrs. C. H. Dwinnell, West Newton; 
Mrs. Allan Forbes, Westwood; Mrs. H. 
D. Forbes, Roxbury; Mrs. E. Elmer 
Foye, Brookline; Mrs. William A. Gas- 
ton, Boston; Mrs. Franeis A. Goodhue, 
Nahant; Mrs. N. P. Hallowell. Jr., 
Milton; Mrs. R. F. Herrick, Milton; 
Mrs. George W. Hyde, Brookline; Mrs. 
James Jackson, Dedham; Mrs. George 
C. Lee, Westwood; Mrs. Henry J. 
Nichols, Newtonville; Mrs. H. B. Saw- 
ver, Beverly; Mrs. F. B. Sears, Bos- 
ton; Mrs. J. J. Storrow, Lincoln; Mrs. 
John Symonds, Peabody; Mrs. R. F. 
Tucker, Beverly; Mrs. Barrett Wendell, 
Jr., Pride’s Crossing; Mrs. Daniel G. 
Wing, West Newton; Mrs. Frank H. 
Wright, South Hingham. 

—New York has the largest mem- 
bership in the American Bankers As- 
sociation, 980, followed by Illinois with 
881 and Pennsylvania with 875. 

—An_ exceedingly interesting talk 
was made on agricultural development 
work by S. M. Jordan of Pettis county, 
Mo. Here is one interesting phase of 
his valuable work as he described it: 

One of the very important pieces of 
work that we have carried on is what we 
call “Out on the Farm Meetings.” Some 
good farm is selected where the farmer is 
making a success of especially some of his 
work, and in the forenoon the farm is 
looked over and methods talked about un- 
til the noon hour, then a dinner is spread 
ou the lawn or in a grove, and as soon as 
the dinner is cleared away the lectures and 
talks begin. These meetings were small in 
the heginning, but at some of them the at- 
tendance has reached from 150 to 600, 
Where the farmers meet on common ground, 
talk over their svecesses and their failures, 
and at these meetings many town people 
are invited and are more or less pleased te 
he in attendance and come in contact with 
the people of the farm, and as a fact they 
learn to like them. At these meetings we 
learn a little bit, and that is very good; 
we have a day’s outing, and that is im- 
portant; but the most valuable result that 
is obtained is that we get acquainted with 
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one another. If you do not like your 
neighbor, the chances are that it is because 
you do not know him. If you will get well 
acquainted with him you will find that he is 
a pretty decent sort of a fellow after all, 
aimost as good as you are. This is one of 
the methods we have adopted in Pettis 
county, and the people in’ town, believing 
that they should return the courtesy ex- 
tended to them, arranged on our first anni- 
versary an all-county noon-day banquet and 
invited each member of the Bureau, to- 
gether with his wife or sweetheart, or some- 
body else’s wife or sweetheart, to be pres- 
ent, and, even though the weather was dis- 
agreeable, 564 were seated at one time 
around the banquet board. ‘These were com- 
posed of folks from town and country, and 
a more splendid or representative gathering 
could not be found. We are endeavoring to 
lose all traces of the boundary lines between 
the town and the country, because for all 
these years the town and the country have 
not understood one another, and when the 
time comes that we know each other better 
we will find that the people in the country, 
and the people in the town are one and the 
same kind and pretty decent folk after all. 

It is complimentary to the bankers of the 
nation that they have been in close touch 
with this movement ever since the begin- 
ning, in fact in many places thev are the 
men who have been in the lead and paving 
the most money toward the support of the 
county agent and his work. T believe that 


the banker stands in the most importa 

position of any of our citizens, for ¢ 

simple reason that no class of men stan 

quite so high in the estimation of the be 

people as do the bankers of the nation. N 
up-to-date farmer but what is in close tou 

with at least one banking institution and 
that banking institution knows more of that 
farmer's business than anybody else except 
the farmer himself. This advantage has rr 
lated only too closely to financial matters 
It would be tremendously important if. th 
bankers would know enough about the ac 
tual work on the farm to enter into hearty 
sympathy with the situation and to talk 
entertainingly and intelligently on every 
proposition of the farm. It has always 
looked to me like the best sort of a busi- 
ness proposition for the banker to have the 
fullest understanding of all the farm con- 
ditions, because throughout all the land the 
farmer's credit to a very large degree meas- 
ures the credit of his bank. It is evident 
also that the banker fully appreciates the 
value of the well-to-do farmer and his im- 
portance, because he is anxious to get him 
on his board of directors, and it suits a 
banker very often to give his bank some 
name associated with the farmer. 


The carnival on the Charles River 
Basin the last evening brought the con- 
vention to an end literally in a blaze 
of glory. 


Change of Banking Location 


LTHOUGH there is a provision of 
the National Banking Act requir- 

ing that a national bank may not 
change its location without first having 
obtained the consent of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, it is not believed 
the change of location referred to in 
the following item published in a recent 
issue of the “Evening World,” New 
York comes 
The “first national bank” has a new loca- 
tion. It used to be inside, but now it is on 
the outside, and has a snap-buttoned flap. 
It even has a new name. It used to be 
called just “stocking,” but now under its 
modern development it is known by the 
euphonious appellation “safe-keep pocket.” 
Yes, it’s true. The old fashioned de- 
pository of our grandmothers has been su- 


under the provision cited: 


perseded, ‘These who know say that the 
latest’ production of the dressmaker, the 
slashed = skirt, is) responsible, and have 
chalked up another argument against that 
alluring (to men, at least) style. 

The new stocking which has just made 
its appearance, is awfully hard for a mere 
man to describe. You know they are made 
with a band at the top. Well, that band 
has been made somewhat wider and a trifle 
heavier, and a pocket which fastens with 
snap button has been added. 

That really is all there is to it. After 
all, it would seem to be more convenient 
than the old way, and then there is room 
for powder, puff, rouge, mirror and sucl 
necessary accessories, 

Material! Oh, silk of course! Who 
would have a new-fangled stocking in an) 
thing else? 

Why are the safe-keep pockets needed? 
Well, the slashed skirt is the answer. 
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VIRGINIA STATE CAPITOL, RICHMOND 


Richmond Gets the 1914 Convention 


American Bankers Association Meets Next Year 
in the Southern City 


F'TER a spirited friendly contest 


between Atlanta and Richmond, 


the latter city has been selected as the 
place for holding the fortieth annual 
convention of the American Bankers 
Association. This decision was reached 
at the convention recently held at Bos- 
ton. 

The bankers of the country are go- 
ing back to Richmond after an absence 
of fourteen years—the convention met 
there in 1900. They will find that 
amazing changes in the direction of 
progress have taken place in this com- 
paratively brief interval, and in no re- 


spect has greater advance been made 
than in banking. Illustrations of some 
ot leading bank buildings present- 
ed with show the modern structures 
in ch Riehmond’s financial institu- 
tions are now housed. The growth of 
in ual banks and of the city’s total 
bar Ye resources has been on a scale 
con nsurate with this enlargement of 
ba uildings. 

storie interest and in hospitality 
it d be difficult to match this de- 
lig ! Southern city, while excellent 
he iccommodations abound. The 





bankers of the country are sure of a 
royal reception at Richmond in 1914. 


Points or INTEREST IN RICHMOND. 


Pusiic Sguares AND Parks—Capi- 
tal Square, where is located the State 
Capitol building, the State library and 
the Washington Monument. Extends 
from Capitol to Bank streets, and from 
North Ninth to North Twelfth streets. 
Libby Hill Park, Marshall's Park and 
Chimborazo Park are in the east end 
of Richmond, near together. Jefferson 
Park is at Chureh Hill avenue and 
Marshall street. Gamble Hill Park is 
on the old Kanawha Canal at the foot 
of South Second, Third and Fourth 
streets. Riverside Park is on the water 
front at the foot of Laurel and Pine 
streets. Monroe Park lies at the june- 
tion of Park avenue and Belvidere 
street. Reservoim Park is at the ex- 
treme southwestern portion of the city. 

ImMporTANT Pusiic BUILDINGS AND 
InstituTIons—State Capitol, Capitol 
Square. Original building built in 
1785. Remodelled and enlarged in 
1905. State Library building, adjoins 
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Capitol, contains many historic relic 
also fine portrait gallery. Is open | 
public from 9 a. m. to 10 p.m. Cit 
Hall, opposite Capitol Square, is bui 






iT of Richmond granite and cost $1,500. 
eo 000. Governor's mansion, Capito! 
= Square, a fine colonial structure buil| 
= in 1815. The Confederate Soldiers’ 
“St Home is at the west end of the city. 


Cemeteries—Hollywocd Cemetery, 
entrance at Albermarle and Cherry 
streets. Contains graves of 15,000 Con- 
federate soldiers, and tombs of Presi- 
dents Monroe, Tyler, Jefferson Davis, 
Commodore Maury, Generals Fitz Lee, 
J. E. B. Stuart, George E. Pickett, 
Henry A. Wise, William Smith, John 
Randolph and many other notable Vir- 
ginians. Riverview and Mt. Calvary 
cemeteries adjoin Hollywood. Oak- } 
wood Cemetery, on North Oakwood 
avenue, contains the graves of upwards 
of 16,000 Confederate soldiers. The 
National Cemetery, on the Government 
Road, is the place of interment of the 
Federal dead. 


RICILMOND'S SKY-LINE 


MONUMENTS AND STATUES oF In- 
PORTANCE — Washington Monument, 
Capitol Square. Equestrian statue by 
Crawford, surrounded by the six fig- 
ures of Patrick Henry, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, George Mason, Thomas Nelson, 
Jr., John Marshall and Andrew Lewis. 
Is one of the most celebrated monu- 
ments in America, sixty feet in height, 
and cost $260,000. Statue of Washing- 
ton, by Houden, in the Capitol rotun- 
da, considered the best and most faith- 
ful of all sculptures representing the 
“Father of our Country.” Stonewall 
Jackson Monument, Capitol grounds op- 
posite City Hall; Henry Clay Monu- 
ment, Capitol Square; General Robert 
E. Lee Monument, in Lee Circle in 
western part of the city; Monument to } 
the Confederate dead in Hollywood 
Cemetery; Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Men- 
ument in Libby Hill Park. 


APPEARANCE OF 


METROPOLITAN 


Most Imvortanr Cuvurcues—St. 
John’s Church, twenty-fourth — and 
Broad streets, scene of Patrick Henry s 
impassioned oration, “Give me libert) 
or give me death’; Monuments! 
Church, Thirteenth and Broad streets, 
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Capital, Surplus and Profits and Total Deposits of the 
Richmond Banks, 1900 and 1913 








—_— 1900 — —— 
Surplus 
Capital. and Profits. Deposits. 
American National Bank................. $200,000  ——§ .aecces $600,000 
TE twin atu aod baw pa ekneas wa Nae 400,000 $108,000 900.000 
co er ee eee ee 600,000 462,000 2,000,000 
Merchants National Bank................ 200,000 348,000 3,000,000 
errr rere 125,000 24,000 500,000 
National Bank of Virginia................ 500,000 36,500 1,650,000 
Pianters National Bank.................. 300,000 724,000 2,000,000 ; 
Kichmond ‘Trust and Safe Deposit Co..... 1,000,000 123,000 1,200,000 
CE MR eo cia cuud macnn naetinieks 200,000 60,000 420,000 b 
See Geet OE WONG a ieiccic sc iceses scene 500,000 259,000 1,975,000 
Ie ea er ee ee eT ae 220,000 231,000 1,230,000 F 
Virginia ‘Trust Company................. 500,000 74,000 350,000 
a er 47,000 5,000 70,000 
er ee re 5,000 1,000 4,200 
rrovinent Savings Wath... ....00200606000 Ale oe 15,000 
Savings Bank of G. F. U. O. T. R......... 75,000 17,000 185,000 
Savings Bank of Richmond............... 100,000 59,000 $25,000 
Southern ‘Trust NN 6 dG.erresindarccwaks 100,000 S| ener nee 
ME cnt akunckconeeebeesaacetanionas $5,122,000 $2,538,500 $16,951,700 
——-—— 1913 
Surplus 
Name of Bank. Capital. and Profits. Deposits. 
American National Bank................. $1,000,000 $648,000 $4,723,000 
Bank of Commerce and ‘Trusts............ 250,000 145,000 1,054,000 
SE EE: I os 5 ns 00'S RSe bce Keele 200,000 127,000 1,530,000 
Broadway National Bank................. 200,000 20,000 250,000 
Central National Bath .......cccecccccscvcce 350,000 50,000 616,000 
Se I OI 56 6 :notica k's ennlne8'0e Bios 63,250 12,000 £93,000 
Commonwealth Bank ................ ee 300,000 50,000 800,000 
PRNOe PRMUNOO TIOIE no oki ok ciccdcccceedene 2,000,000 1,350,000 12,614,000 
BE BE III 6 skiascon on levees ac Glee ts. 192,100 23,000 300,000 
Manchester National Bank................ 100,000 22,000 260,000 
Mechanics and Merchants Bank........... 100,000 110,000 700,000 
Mechanics Savings Bank................. 30,860 2,000 160,000 
Merchants National Bank................. 200,000 1,181,000 6,372,000 
National State and City Bank............ 1,090,000 783,000 1,741,000 
Old Dominion Trust Company............ 1,009,000 1,000,000 ere ’ 
Planters National Bank...........<.....: 300,000 1,511,000 6,124,000 
Richmond Bank and ‘Trust Company...... 300,000 13,000 326,000 
Richmond ‘Trust & Savings Company...... 1000000  — .L...., 500,000 
Savings Bank of Richmond............... 200,000 248,000 1,380,000 ’ 
St. Luke Penny Savings Bank............. 29,000 6,000 75,000 
SD Eee ra nS vipa eanet Coed 219,750 £81,000 1,287,100 
Virginia ‘lrust RO ons teetaton name 1,000,000 200,000 1,300,000 
NE I Io gov am alow srecn ce dilenwictcuna 25,000 21,000 172,01) 
REE, eee eet ate ays MEN REE $10,059,960 $8,000,000 $46,277,000 
He 
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RICHMOND GETS THE 


built on the site of Richmond Theatre, 
burned December 26, 1811, when sev- 
enty-two people lest their lives, inelud- 
ing the Governor of the State; St. 
Paul's Chureh, Ninth and Grace streets, 
containing pews of Jefferson Davis and 
General Robert E. Lee; Cathedral of 
the Sacred Heart, Park avenue and 
Laurel street. 

Historrc Homes anp Sires—Home 
of Jefferson Davis, the “White House 
of the Confederacy,” twelfth and Clay 
streets, now used as a Confederate Mu- 
seum, open 9 a, m. to 3 p. m.; Home of 
General Robert E. Lee, 707 East 
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HOTEL JEFFERSON, RICILMOND 


Franklin street, now occupied by the 
Virginia Historical Society as a muse- 
um; Libby Prison site, on river front 
near Gallego Mills, where Federal pris- 
oners were confined during the Civil 
War (the prison building was removed 
to Chicago during the Columbian Ex- 
position) ; old Stone House, at one time 
Washington's headquarters, ‘Twentieth 
and Main streets; Masonie Hall, Nine- 
teenth street, oldest in’ the United 
States, built in 1857; old Bell Tower, 


Capitol Square, used in Civil War 
times to give warning of the approach 
of Federal troops. 

The Civil War battles fought near 
Richmond comprise the following: 
Brook Church, Yellow Tavern, Mechan- 
icsville, Ellerson’s Will, Gains Mill, 
Cold Harbor, Fair Oaks, Seven Pines. 
Savage Station, Darbytown, Drewry’s 
Bluff, Chafins’ Bluff, Fort Harrison’s 
Landing, Charles City C. H., Chester 
and Fort Walthall. 


Banking and Financial Miscellany 


MAKERS OF BAD MONEY. 


HERE have recently appeared in 

New York city and vicinity two 
very crudely executed counterfeit notes; 
one on the $5 issue of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank of New York, series of 
1902; check letter omitted; J. C. 
Napier, Register of the Treasury, Lee 
McClung, Treasurer of the United 
States; charter No. 3845; bank No. 
28259; Treasury No. K822550A; por- 
trait of Benjamin Harrison; the other 
is a 31 silver certificate, series of 1899; 
check letter “D”; J. C. Napier, Regis- 
ter of the Treasury, Lee MeClung, 


Treasurer of the United States; No. 
E46086420E. 

These counterfeits are printed on 
paper of poor quality containing a few 
ink lines in imitation of silk fibre. No 
attempt has been made to imitate the 
tine lines of the lathe work. The notes 
are so poorly executed that a more dé 
tailed description is deemed unneces 
sary as they should not deceive the or 
dinarily careful handler of money. 

New Counterfeit $5 United States 
Note—Series of 1907; check letter 
“Dp”; J. C. Napier, Register of the 
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Yreasury; Lee McClung, Treasurer of 
the United States; portrait of Jackson. 

Chis is a photographie reproduction 
ou paper of fair quality. The Treas- 
ury seal has been lightly touched with 
pink ink and a slight attempt has been 
made to apply green coloring matter to 
the back of the bill. The Treasury 
number photographed on the note is 
B74471068. 

This is a poor counterfeit. 

New Counterfeit $10 National Bank 
Note (on the First National Bank of 
the City of New York)-—Series of 
1882; check letter “E”; B. K. Bruce, 
Register of the Treasury; James Gil- 
fillan, Treasurer of the United States; 
charter No. 29; bank No. 86875; 
Treasury No. A728308A. 

This counterfeit is a photographic re- 
production on fair quality of paper 
without silk threads or imitation of 
them. Coloring matter has been ap- 
plied to the Treasury and bank num- 
bers and to the green panel on the 
back of the note. It should not deceive 
any one accustomed to handling money. 

New Counterfeit National Currency 
Notes—$5 note on the American Na- 
tional Bank of Nashville, Tenn.; check 
letter “F”’; series of 1902; J. W. 
Lyons, Register of the Treasury; El- 
lis H. Roberts, Treasurer of the 
United States; charter number 3032; 
bank number 23459; Treasury number 
Y868269. A plain uncolored photo- 
graphic reproduction which should not 
deceive careful handlers of money. 

Twenty-dollar issue of the Wis- 
consin National Bank of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; check letter “B”; 
series of 1882; W. S. Rosecrans, 
Register of the Treasury; E. H. Nebe- 
ker, Treasurer of the United States; 
charter number 4817; bank number 
17215; Treasury number D37908D. 
I the $5 note above described this is 

lotographie reproduction with brown 
co'oring matter applied to the seal and 
c)erter number on the face of the note. 

ther of these two counterfeits con- 


» silk in the paper nor an imitation 


‘wenty-dollar issue of the Second 


National Bank of Baltimore, Md.; 
check letter “B’’; series of 1902; J. W. 
Lyons, Register of the Treasury; Ellis 
H. Roberts, Treasurer of the United 
States; charter number 414; bank num- 
ber 20459; Treasury number 
M193779A. This counterfeit is a 
lithographic reproduction on paper 
which has a glazed surface bearing 
printed and pen and ink imitations of 
the silk fibre. The face of the bill is a 
grayish black; the color on the back of 
this note is good, but all the fine lines 
of the lathe work are lost in the print- 
ing. The specimen of this counterfeit 
was received through the Wall Street 
branch of the International Banking 
Corporation from Stockholm, Sweden, 
and is calculated to deceive the ordi- 
nary handler of money. 


TOO LIBERAL WITH ADVICE TO 
THE FARMER. 


HAT the farmer is being rather 

over-advised seems to be the view 
of the “Pacific Banker” of Portland, 
Oregon, which says: 


We may be wrong, but it seems to us 
that, coincident with the growth of the 
“back to the soil” movement in the best 
financial circles, there has sprung up a 
certain amount of criticism of the 
American farmer which comes close to 
deserving the adjective captious. The 
American farmer is being lectured both 
for his sins of omission and of com- 
mission, and it looks as if the spirit 
shown toward him by some of the 
critics is just a wee mite peevish. Real- 
ly he is not such a bad sort of fellow, 
and take him all around he is doing just 
about as well on his job as any of the 
restof us are on ours. There are shiftless 
farmers and unsuccessful farmers, just 
as there are incompetents in all lines of 
business, but the average American 
farmer is not a bit more conservative 
and slow about adopting new ideas and 
improvements in his particular business 
than is the average banker in his—to 
become real personal. 
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The agricultural betterment move- 
ment of the bankers has been a won- 
derful success. We do not wish to de- 
ery it, but we do think there are limits 
to the movement, considered as an ac- 
tivity of a State bankers association. 
Like most of the critics of the Amer- 
ican farmer, our personal knowledge of 
agriculture is about that extensive that 
we can tell a mowing machine from a 
hay press and a Cechin China from a 
Poland China. We do, however, think 
we know the American farmer well 
enough to feel wholly assured that 
when he thoroughly understands all the 
advantages of soi] conversation, seed 
selection, intensive farming and better 
stock that he can be trusted to do the 
rest. He is anxious to 
make as big a success as he can out of 


every bit as 


his business as we are anxious to have 
him, and the gospel of good farming, 
like all successful gospels, must largely 
preach itself by its results. 


A GOOD WORD FOR NEW YORK 
BANKS. 


HEN it seems the fashion to erit- 

icise the New York banks—for 

political purposes—the following, from 

the “Commercial Appeal” of Memphis, 

will be gratifying to those who think 

that after all the New York banks are 
not so bad: 


“Senator Tillman was not fair when 
he denounced New York bankers for 
what he alleged was their attitude 
toward the South. Neither is it a fact 
that the Southern lost 
money because of the opposition of the 
New York bankers. 

“Older people doubtless remember 
that before the war and for some years 
after the war some of the great mer- 
cantile and business houses of the South 
had direct dealings with New York and 
Philadelphia bankers. The credit of 
the Southern people has always been 
high in New York. They have gone 
there with good traditions for keeping 


people have 
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their word. They have paid their debts, 
and that very fact has made the New 
York bankers more considerate with 
them than if they had gone there with 
records of bad failures. 


“New York has been the natural 
money center of the country. In every 
country there must be one central 
money market. The Southern banks 


usually around the first of the year be- 
gin to send money to New York in or- 
der to draw interest, because they have 
no use. for it here. The money remains 
in New York ordinarily until August? and 
then they begin to draw it out for- the 
purpose of handling the cotton crop. 

“It is a further fact that the aver- 
age Southern bank not only draws out 
what it has had on deposit in New 
York, but becomes a_ borrower for 
about five months. That money remains 
in New York for cotton from the time 
it grows out of the boll until we get a 
draft for a bale that has been delivered 
in Liverpool. There is no obligation on 
the part of the Southern banker to send 
the money to New York. It is merely 
a matter of business. He becomes a 
customer of the New York bank and 
the New York bank becomes his cus- 
tomer. 

“In the fall of the year the New 
York banker is expected to relieve the 
wants of his Southern customer, be- 
cause he is his customer. This prac- 
tice is exactly similar to the plan upon 
which banks and their depositors do 
business. A man goes to a bank and 
gets a line of credit. At certain times 
in the vear he owes the bank nothing. 
and may have a large balance. At oth- 
er times he has no balance and owes the 
bank a great deal. 

“He does not have to put his money 
in the bank when he has it. The bank 
does not have to lend him money when 
he hasn’t any. But the laws of com 
merce are such that these transactions 
are necessary for the carrying on of 
trade. The Southern people on thx 
whole have no cause to complain of bad 
treatment by the financial institutions 
of New York city. 

“The New Yorker appreciates th: 
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t that the Southerner grows cotton, 
in article which brings gold back into 
This one of the 
factors entering into his desire to ac- 
There 
is no obligation on the part of either 
party to the transaction. Our banks in 
the South will get $100,000,000 from 
New York this fall.” 


A neriea. alone is 


commodate the Southern man. 


CROP REPORTS AND BUSINESS 


CONDITIONS. 


A* ad nirable crop and business sum- 

mary is annually issued by the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago, made up from let- 
ters received by the bank from thou- 
sands of correspondents all over the 
From the 1913 


country. report we 


quote: 


Less prodigal on the whole than last 
year, the important crops of the coun- 
try are above the average, ample for 
use, and an abundance of 
breadstuffs for export. The enormous 
vields of the previous season have left 
an unusually large surplus of crops of 
the kind consumed on the farm, so that 
with lighter vields in corn and oats the 
amount available is not far from that of 
The gradual, and almost 
constant rise in the yield per acre in 
this indicative of better 
farning methods. Ten and_ twenty 
years ago, climatie conditions such as 
were prevailing over a large part of 
the country this year, would have re- 
sulted in almost a crop failure, but the 
restoration to the soil of the fertility 
of which it is in need to assure a better 
return for the labor is showing its re- 
sults in average yields in a year of un- 


domestic 


a yvear ago. 


country is 


certain climate. High temperatures 
au insufficient rainfall, which from 
tir to time settle over the Trans- 


M ssouri regions and the central part 
of the Mississippi valley are no longer 
att:nded with abandoned acreage. This 
ver! is an admirable and effective show- 
ine of the better methods used on most 
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of the farms, in the production of a 
corn crop of average size, and of an 
oats crop that a few years ago was con- 
sidered a bumper crop. 

The world’s greatest need—wheat 
the chief breadstuff of the civilized 
world and of most of the people of this 
nation, has not only been a good crop, 
but an exceptional one. The aggregate 
yield of 739,000,000 tops last year’s 
record of 730,000,000, and with 30. 
000,000 more bushels in store in ele- 
vators, mills and on the farms at the 
beginning of the crop season, there is 
available a larger supply per capita 
than at any time in recent years. There 
is over and above the domestic need 
170,000,000 bushels, and for the second 
consecutive year the United States be- 
comes a heavy exporter of wheat. Last 
year, of the world’s total wheat ex- 
ports of 660.000.000 bushels, the 
United States furnished 143,000,000, 
ranking such great surplus wheat pro- 
ducers and exporters as Russia, Argen- 
tine and Canada, and again the sur- 
plus of this country will go to feed 
Europe and provide a credit balance 
with the $155,- 
000,000. 

The possibility of this nation raising 


nations abroad of 


a billion bushels of wheat is no longer 
a remote one. The coincidence of a 
heavy winter and spring wheat yield is 
likely to secure such result almost any 
year. 

General business in this country is 
showing a degree of confidence and 
courage that is both reassuring and re- 
markable, in view of the rather 
strained credit situation abroad. This 
confidence and courage all through the 
Middle West, and in fact, the entire 
United States, is generally accepted 
as indicative of a sound business situa- 
The most striking feature of the 
advices to the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank of Chicago, refer- 
ring to the agricultural prospects and 


tion. 


business outlook, is the absence of 
pessimism in face of a rather high 


and tight money market. 
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A Flower Show 


A Paterson, N. J., Bank Does Something Unusual and 
Has 15,000 Visitors 


W * are indebted to Mr. Wessels 
Van Blarcom, assistant cash- 
ier of the Second National Bank of 
Paterson, N. J., for particulars of a 
free floral show which was held in the 
bank’s building on the first Saturday 
of September. 
The newspaper advertisement  an- 
nouncing the show read as follows: 
Tue 
Parerson Fioricuvrurant Sociery 
will exhibit a beautiful collection of 
DAHLIAS 
IN THE BANKING ROOMS OF TIIE 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK 
Parerson, N. J. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6TH 
from 10 a. m, till 9 p. m. 
Tie Pusiic 1s Corpiatcy INverep 


The news article concerning the ex- 
hibit was as follows: 


Twenty-five hundred beautiful flow- 
ers are on exhibition to-day at the See- 
ond National Bank and the doors of 
the handsome building will be thrown 
open to the publie at 10 o'clock this 
morning and remain open until 9 
o'clock to-night. This splendid free 
floral show is given by the members of 
the Paterson Floricultural Association 
and the bank building has been placed 
at their disposal because of its fitness 
for such an event. 

A score or more of exhibitors were 
busy last night arranging the exhibits. 
Ten tables have been arranged in an 
attractive manner and all of these are 
literally abloom with some cf the fin 
est flowers vet seen in Paterson. On 
several of the tables are over 300 
flowers. while on others there are less. 
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Dahlias are naturally in the majority 
this season of the year, but the variety 
of this beautiful species is so great that 
it takes all one’s time to inspect the 
innumerable colors and shades and ob- 
serve the different character of each 
particular flower. 

The idea of holding the exhibition 
was evolved by Wessels Van Blarcom, 
the assistant cashier of the bank, and 
after he had outlined the plan to the 
hbookkeepers and clerks all displayed a 
deep interest and helped to so arrange 
the table as to make the exhibit most 
attractive to the public in general. 

It is expected that thousands of vis- 
itors will call at the bank to-day to 
take advantage of this free exhibition 
and see for themselves what Paterson- 
ians are doing and can do in the line 
of raising beautiful flowers in their 
yards. The bank has the double pur- 
pose of holding this exhibition of giv- 
ing the public an opportunity of see- 
ing these fine growths and at the same 
time making the bank building an in- 
teresting place. As a rule few people 
enter a bank excepting on business. 
The interior of the Second National 
Bank is among the prettiest in th 
State, and on this oceasion the remark 
able circular vault as well as the entir 
interior will be thrown open for thi 
inspection of the public. Edwin \. 
Hopson, cashier of the bank, and Mr. 
Van Blareom were both on hand _ last 
night when the exhibit was laid out. 
Hundreds of spectators stood outsid: 
the glass doors and looked on as t! 
flowers were arranged. 

Inasmuch as dahlias formed t! 
principal part of the exhibit, Hende: 
son’s booklet on “Dahlias, History and 
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Culture” 


was with the 


National 


given 
compliments of the 
Bank. 

In regard to the advertising benefit 
of all this to the bank, Mr. Van Blar- 
com said: 


away 
Second 
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“We secured a considerable amount 
of publicity. It is estimated that 
15,000 people saw this beautiful exhi- 
bition of flowers, and at the same time 
were led to admire the interior of our 
up-to-date institution.” 


A Savings Bank Argument 


An Unusually Interesting News Article That Was a Fine 
Savings Advertisement 


Dr W. &. 


Morenovuse, AsstistTANT CAsHIER, GERMAN-AMERICAN 


Trust & 


Savincs Bank, Los ANGELEs, CAL. 


HE newspaper article reproduced 
below describes a recent robbery 

in Los Angeles. It is the 
story, that of a person who has no 
faith in banks, and who is too stingy 
to rent a safe deposit box. The inci- 
dent was published in all of our papers, 
and I am really surprised at the usu- 
ally up-to-date Los Angeles advertis- 
ing men who did not use this cireum- 
stance as the foundation for 
“ad.” the following morning. 


same old 


a good 
While 
the story is only another instance of 
history repeating itself, it is presented 
from a different angle, and it has oc- 
curred to me that BANKERs MAGAZINE 
might get some ideas from what is sug- 
gested in the article which follows: 
The savings of 
married life, the 
privations and denials, which were 
o be used in paying for a little 
iome, were taken away early yes- 
erday morning by the ruthless 
iand of a thief, according to the 
‘eport at the police headquarters. 
Che victims were R. R. Hankins 
nd his wife of 425 East Fourth 
treet. The savings amounted to 
~1,500.mostly in gold. The couple 
ttribute their loss to the woman's 
ear of banks, brought about by 
he heavy financial loss sustained 


two 
fruits of many 


vears of 





by her father when a bank failed 
in Minnesota. 

The money was in a little box 
hidden in a bookease. Often the 
husband had cautioned his wife to 
place the money in a bank, but she 
feared a failure. No one knew 
the money was there, she reasoned, 
not even her husband’s parents, 
with whom they lived, and it was 
far safer. And so each week she 
added a few pieces of gold to the 
hoard and the vision of the little 
home grew brighter. 

Before they were married she 


was Maud Miller and Hankins 
was a car inspector on the South- 
ern Pacific. He earned about 


#1,200 a year. When the girl con- 
sented to marry him, according to 
the story told by his parents, she 
nade the condition that Hankins 
would give her a home of her own 
in two years, and that on the day 
of the wedding he should show a 
deed to the lot whereon the home 
was to stand. 

So Hankins, who is thirty years 
old. went to work and scrimped 
and saved and at last bought a lot. 
Then Maud Miller came out from 
Minnesota and they mar- 
ried. They rented two little rooms 


were 





THE 


in the house with the hus- 
band’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. I. 
W. Hankins, and began to save. 
Each week Hankins turned over 
to his bride his pay, and after tak- 
ing out only what was absolutely 


Sale 


necessary to provide for them, she 
would put the rest in a little jap- 
anned box which she hid. 

From time to time the couple 
took out the box and counted the 
gold pieces. When they had more 
than $1,000 they started to build 
on their lot on East Third street. 
The house was to cost akout $1,000 
and they had saved enough to fur- 
nish it. 

Tuesday night they counted the 
money again, and the husband says 
he begged the wife once more to 
place the money in the bank. It 
meant much to them, for they had 
undergone many denials and_pri- 
But she would 
not agree, still fearing banks. 

The little bookease sits near a 


vations to save it. 
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window. Each morning when the 
couple awoke Hankins looked at 
the bookease to see that every- 
thing was safe. Yesterday morn- 
ing he discovered that the win- 
dow was open, the books were ly- 
ing on the floor and the money 
gone. 

The matter was reported at once 
to the police, but Detectives Beau- 
mont and King, who were assigned 
to the case, have yet no clew to 
work upon. A reward of $300 was 
authorized last night by Hankins. 

The building on the little home 
is stopped, and unless the money 
is recovered the will be 
turned over to the builders. 

Both Hankins and his wife de- 
clared that they had learned a 
dear lesson. Bank failures are not 
as frequent or as easy as robberies. 

They will now start 
again, but each week their savings 
will be recorded in a little bank- 


book. 


house 


to save 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


HE Union National Bank of Louis- 
ville, Ky., publishes a house or- 
gan in the form of a monthly trade let- 
ter, and has adopted the use of car- 
toons as a feature of the publication. 
Paul Plashke, cartoonist of the “Louis- 
ville Times,” is drawing the illustra- 
tions. 


A section of a recent issue of the 
“Florida Times-Union,” published at 
Jacksonville, was devoted to the banks 
of that city, the section containing ad- 
vertisements of many banks. As far as 
the observation of the man- 
ager of that paper goes, he has never 
before noted a Southern paper ecarry- 
ing a full section advertising banks. 


business 


The Power City Bank of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., issued an especially hand- 
some vicennial statement upon _ its 
twentieth anniversary last summer. It 
had a “made in Germany” cover with 
a fine view of the Falls on it. 


The Century Savings Bank of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has its statement printed 
inside of a “cut out” folder made of 
its trade-mark shield, which we feel is 
good enough to reproduce herewith. 


The First National Bank of Gaines- 


ville, Fla., issued a pleasing booklet in 
commemoration of its twenty-fifth al 
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The features of it were 
some excellent halftone cuts of the in 
terior of the bank, appropriate quota- 
tions, and a good outline of the ser- 
vices rendered by the bank. The pur- 
pose of the book is thus expressed in 
the introduction: 


niversary. 


Looking backward over the quarter cen- 
tury of its history, The First National 
Bank of Gainesville feels, in no small de- 
gree, that it owes a token of thanks to its 
friends and depositors who have made _ pos- 
siile the splendid measure of growth that 
has gone on steadily through the years. This 
brochure is being issued as an appreciation 
of good will. 

“Why I Moved My Valuables” is the 
name of a particularly good safe de- 
posit beoklet issued by the American 
Trust & Savings Bank, Birmingham, 
Ala. It is written in the first person 
and thoroughly illustrated. It is packed 
full of human interest, and is well got- 
ten up mechanically. 

Another booklet along similar lines 
but in small, vest-pocket size is “What 
If This Happened to You,” 
the Wilmington Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington, N. C. 


issued for 


Robert K. Porter, assistant cashier 
of the Commercial Trust & Savings 
Bank, Preseott, Ariz., writes: 

We would be very glad to have you place 
us on the list of banks with which you 
are exchanging advertising literature. We 
enclose herewith samples of original book- 
let on drawing of wills and two folders 
which are reprints of copy sent out by the 
Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers Association, 

The original booklet is entitled “'To- 
morrow It May Happen.” It is a 
good argument for the prompt making 
of wills. The introductory paragraph 
reads: 

Today we own property; tomorrow Death 
transmission to others. Against 
the coming of Death prudent men provide 
wiile vet they may—by will and by appoint- 
ine trustees who will administer their af- 
fers after their deaths, capably, honestly, 
un ailing'’y, 


Works a 


‘he other folders referred to 
tem exeellent matter, and this serves 
te call attention to the efficient service 


con- 
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the Trust Company and Savings Bank 
sections of the American Bankers As- 
sociation are performing in providing 
their members with good matter for 
educating the public in and 
fiduciary matters. It will pay you to 
keep in touch with the Secretary of 
your section at the New York office of 
the association. 


saving 


> 


A Good Suggestion 


An Alphabetical Arrangement of Our 


Exchange List. 


ME: IF. W. Ellsworth, publicity 
manager of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York wrote us: 

One of the best features that has been 
introduced into your department is the 
“Bank Advertising Exchange.” In swap- 
ping publicity matter with other institu- 
tions in different parts of the country, one 
cannot help but receive new and valuable 
ideas. ‘The value of this exchange to me, 
however, and no doubt to others, would be 
somewhat increased if the names of the 
individuals were arranged alphabetically. 


Mr. Ellsworth’s suggestion is carried 
out, as will be observed, and we trust 
our readers will find the new arrange- 
ment a convenience. 


CENTURY 
SAVINGS 


A FINE EMBLEM 
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CAPITAL $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS $2,000,000.00 


p}HIS bank was organized in 1857 as the Southern Bank 

of Saint Louis and nationalized December 25th, 1863, 

but its real growth and progress began in 1897 after a 

re-organization and the establishing in control of the present 
Directors and management. 


Our statement of April 1, 1897, indicated, Capital $1,000,000. 


Surplus and Profits, $136,000. Deposits, $4,085,000, and we 
beg to refer you to the enclosed in comparison. 


This rather phenomenal growth has been brought about by 
the co-operation and assistance of friends and depositors, and 
without absorbing or consolidating with any other bank; also 
because our institution has confined itself strictly to attending 
to the interests of its customers, and conducting solely a com- 
mercial bank. 


We cordially urge you to join your forces with ours to further 
increase and build up a Saint Louis institution, believing once 
the connection is established, we can render service to you which 
will make it mutually satisfactory and agreeable. 


If you are at present a depositor of this bank, we hope you 
will bring some of your friends to us—if not, it will be a pleasure 
for us to have one of our officers confer with you at your con- 
venience. 

THIS IS COPY FROM FRONT COVER OF THIS BAN k's LATEST STATEMENT. THE 


EMBLEM, IN THE ORIGINAL, IS PRINTED IN TWO COLORS. THE BANK 
HAS NEW COPY ON THIS PAGE OF EACH NEW STATEMENT 





Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
Others can get on this list free of 
.o the editor of this de- 


time. 
charge by wr.ting 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and other changes. 


F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, 


Cc. W. Bailey, First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 
The Bankers 
H. C. Berger, 
sau, Wis. 

B. H. Blalock, assistant cashier, 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jesse E. Brannen, 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 

E. M. Baugher, president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

Cc. W. Beerbower, National 
toanoke, Va. 

Cc. Bollman, assistant cashier, 

tional Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust 
caster, Pa, 

A. Bush, Jr., 
Oregon. 
Commercial Bank, Midway, 

B. S. Cooban, Chicago City 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

H. Reed Copp, Asst. Adv. 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis 
Chehalis, Wash. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 
J. T. Donnellan, publicity manager, Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
_ T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First Nationa! 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

J. C. Eherspracher, assistant 
National Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 

\. A. Ekirch, secretary, North 
Bank, New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity 
anty Trust Co., New York. 
: The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 

rkK 


eashier, 


Magazine, New York 
Marathon County Bank, Wau- 


Security 


cashier, First National 


Exchange Bank, 


First Na- 


Co., Lan- 


Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Kentucky. 
Bank and Trust 


Mer., Old Colony 


National Bank, 


cashier, First 


Side Savings 


Manager, Guar- 


ek. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Mirst National Bank, Lead, S. D. 
Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
. V. Gardner, advertising 
rthwestern National Bank, 
n. 
las. P. Gardner, Hanover National Bank, New 
k City. 
ermantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wachovia 
k & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C 
P. Gooden, adv. mgr., New Netherland 
New York. 
F. Hamsher, 
s Cal 
ctor F. Hann, Mgr. Publicity Dept., 
1 Avenue Bank, New York City. 
W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State 
oygan, Wis. 
A. Hatton, 
Rio, Texas. 
W. Hausmann, assistant 
State Bank, Chicago, Il. 


Savings 


manager, The 
Minneapolis, 


First National Bank, Los 


The 
Bank, 
National Bank, 


cashier, First 


eashier, North 


John R. Hill, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier, 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, 
ramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Cc. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, 
burg National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Geo. D. Kelley, Jr., treasurer, Newark Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company, Newark, Del. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising manager, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Clevelond, Ohio. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

L. W. Lovell, 
State Bank. Monticello, 

R. H. Mann, The 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National] 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier, City 
Bank & Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 

J. C. MeDonald, advertising manager, The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Miss Eleanor Montgomery, Adv. Mgr., Amer- 
ican National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial Nationa! Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord, Neb. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager, 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

Cc. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

George J. Schaller, cashier, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant 
National Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank Bldg., 
Utica, N. Y. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Cc. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
Union Trust Co. of the D. C., Washington, 


Barnett National Bank, 
Third 


Trust 


Sac- 


Strouds- 


New 


assistant cashier, The Lovell 
Iowa. 
Bridgeport 


Trust Co., 


cashier, Lowry 


Straus & Co., Straus 


National 
Title & 
First 
Bank of 
County Na- 
Citizens Bank, 
cashier, First 


cashier, First 


The Peoples National 


D. 


Wersels Van Biarcom, cashier, 


assistant 
Second National Bark, Paterson, N. J. 
John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madi- 
son, S. D. 

Frank A. 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

E. L. Zoernig, Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalia, Mo. 


Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 


NEW NAMES THIS MONTH 


\. F. Bader, National 
Evansvilie, Ind 

Commercial Trust & 
Ariz. 


Pub. Mgr., City Bank, 


Savings Bank, Prescott, 




















MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 














German American 


Trust and Savings 


Bank, Los Angeles, California 


EW banks in the country have shown 

a steadier and larger rate of growth 

than this institution, its deposits rising 

from 8600,000 in 1893 to over S19,0O0,0U0 at 
the present time. 

This progress has, of course, been due 
chiefly to the immense growth in’ popula- 
tion and wealth which has made Los 
Angeles remarkable among the cities of the 
world; but the careful energetic manage- 
ment of the bank has helped on this prog- 
ress immeasurably. 

The efficient service on which this bank 
justly prides itself has brought results, as 
the figures quoted above abundantly prove. 
Further affirmative evidence of the bank’s 
progress is shown in the illustrations of its 
new quarters presented herewith. The build- 


ie 
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NEW HOME OF THE GERMAN AMERICAN TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK IN THE RECENTLY ERECT- 
ED UNION OIL BUILDING. ON JUNE 14 THE 
BANK MOVED INTO THESE NEW QUARTERS, 
OCCUPYING THLE ENTIRE GROUND FLOOR, COM- 
PRISING OVER 30,000 sQUARE FEET OF FLOOR 
SPACE. 
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ings occupied by the bank at various periods 
in its history strikingly portray the steady 
and rapid advance of the institution in the 
well-deserved confidence of the public. 

This is a bank whose officers are not only 
thoroughly experienced in banking but who 
have instilled the practice of alert, efficient 
and courteous service through every depart- 
ment, until it pervades the very atmos- 
phere. 

Although the bank is a busy place, hav- 
ing 45,000 depositors, some officer or clerk 
always has time to give prompt attention 
to the wants of every one. 


ENTERING THE New Home. 


For some time the bank had been grow- 
ing so rapidiy that even the commodious 
quarters at Fifth and Spring streets became 
inadequate and the search tor a new loca- 
tion began. Of late years the tendency of 
the Los Angeles financial centre has been 
southward, and this fact led the officers of 
the bank to decide on the new Union Oil 
Building at Spring and Seventh streets as 
the most appropriate location. 

Accordingly, the German American Trust 
end Savings Bank leased for a long term of 
years the ground floor, mezzanine and base- 
ment of the new building. Adequate space 
was obtained, the main lobby measuring 
ferty by one hundred and ten feet, and the 
total floor space exceeding thirty thousand. 
Here it has been found practicable to pro- 
vide ample working room for the official 
and clerical staff of the bank and also to 
accommodate the bank’s numerous deposi- 
tors much better than was possible in the 
former building, large as it was. 


A Brier Descriprion 


The main banking roem is svpported by 
massive white eslumns of Champville marble 
from Southern France, surrounded by 
commodious mezzanine floor. All counters 
are made of bronze and marble. ‘The coun 
ter screens are of gold-plated bronze. Verd 
antique bronze has been employed fer all 


other metal work. Mosaic tile forms th 
floor of the main lobby. 
The interior decorations combire — the 


highest art of the architect and skilled ueco 
rator. The lofty ceiling represents an ade 
tation of two classic periods, a m: a ce 
the vigor and purity of line of Greek 
with the richness of the Byzantine. Edwar 
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PrICERS GERMAN AMERICAN 


Islag, an artist of world-wide reputa- 
uperintended the final ornamentation. 
rchitects were the Weary & Alford 
nv, of Chicago, and Parkinson & 
rom, of Los Angeles. 


no exaggeration to say that the 
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equipment and furnishings of the German 
American’s new home are of regal magnifi- 


cence. The officer's spaces in the main 
banking room are finished in rich Brazilian 
mahogany and beautifully patterned English 
oak, combined with Cireassian walnut. Rich 
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draperies extend half way down the win- 
dows. 

The lighting system of the new bank is 
unique in Los Angeles—an example of the 
“indirect” lighting, worked out with scien- 
tific eare. No lights or lighting fixtures of 
any kind are visible. Incandescent lamps, 





STAIRWAY TO MEZZANINE 


v brilliant reflectors, are mounted in each 
of he forty-eight pylons about the room. 


Th igh every lamp is concealed, this sys- 
ton supplies ample artificial illumination to 
€ desk in the bank. The balustrade 
au d the mezzanine floor is also similarly 
equ ped, 


main bank is on 


entrance of the 
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Spring street. From a massive marble ves- 
tibule you pass directly into the main bank- 
ing room. At the left, a stairway descends 
to the safe deposit department. An eleva- 
tor, situated in the vestibule, is at the dis- 
posal of patrons desiring to go to the safe 
deposit department, or to the trust and 


FLOOR 


escrow departments on the mezzanine floor. 

A commodious rest and retiring room is 
provided in the basement for women. It is 
conveniently accessible, either by the stair- 
way or elevator. Telephones, writing con- 
veniences, ete., are provided. The room’s 
furnishings are elegant. 

For the men, dressing rooms and lockers 












PORTION OF MEZZANINE FLOOR, SILOWING 


are provided, even including shower baths. 
Similar rooms and lockers are at the dis- 
posal of the women employees. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the new bank is the waste paper room. 
Thirty steel bins have been installed—a bin 
for each day's waste. The bin containing 
the oldest papers is emptied and the con- 
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MAGNIFICENT BALUSTRADE AND CEILING 


tents burned each day. This system enables 
a quick search for any lost papers. 
Although many original difficulties were 
encountered in solving the ventilating sys- 
tem, a solution was finally arrived at that 
furnishes thorough, efficient ventilation. The 
air in the banking room is changed every 
six minutes. In the winter the air is 





VESTIBULE OF SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, SHOWING FIFTY-TON DOOR 
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coils in the mixing 
is cooled by 


wormed by heating 
chamber, in the summer it 
means of water coils, 

\ refrigeration plant in the basement 
provides cool, filtered water at several foun- 
tains for employees and patrons. 


Tur Sare Deposir DerparrMent. 


One of the most attractive features in 
the German American Trust and Savings 
Bank’s new home is the’ safe deposit 
department. ‘lhe uninterrupted — atten- 
tion of a skilled engineer was devoted 
solely to this department. The — con- 


struction of the walls, roof and floor of the 
vaults makes them impregnable. Supple- 
menting the impassible construction of 
twisted steel, iron and re-enforced concrete 
is an electric alarm system. Absolute pro- 
tection against illicit entrance to the vaults 
is thus assured. The great round door and 
vestibule weigh fifty tons. 

The many unique, advanced features ot 
equipment installed by the German Ameri- 
ean Trust and Savings Bank furnish an 
ample chapter in themselves. A brief re- 
sume of them here should be ot interest: 

\ complete pneumatic tube system, com- 
prising twenty stations, provides quick in- 
ter communication throughout the bank. 

The telephone system includes — ninety 
stations, for the use of the public, officers 
and employees. 

\ five-dial clock, showing simultaneously 
the correct time in Los Angeles, Chicago, 
New York, London and Hong Kong, is 
mounted at the extreme west end of the 





lobby. This information, always available at 
GEEMAN AMERICAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK’S 
11kST HOME IN LOS ANGELES—A BUILDING 


‘ECTED IN 1890 AND USED FOR MANY YEARS— 
THE CORNER OF MAIN AND FIRST STREETS 


a nee, is of constant use in conducting 
out of-town business or money transfers. 

a safeguard for the protection of any 
eu iovee who may be accidentally locked in 
the saults, a special telephone system and 
0 tors have been installed in the interior. 
S d oceasion arise, the employee would 
n ¥ turn on the switch and liberate ozone 


rify the air until he had communicated 
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with an officer on means of 
the telephone. 

A large trunk vault for the safe keeping 
of trunks, silver chests, ete., is reached by 
the exterior elevator. Commodious coupon 


the outside by 


booths, large and small, are provided for 
Ample 


patrons. trustee rooms for the 





THE GERMAN AMERICAN TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK MOVED TO THIS LOCATION AT 223 souTH 
SPRING STREET. IN 1906. A BRANCHT WAS 
RETAINED AT THE OLD LOCATION AT MAIN 
AND FIRST STREETS 


meetings of officers of outside corporations 
are provided also, 

The new home of the German American 
Trust and Savings Bank marks its fourth 
location since its inception in 1890. The 
photographs reproduced herewith show at a 
glance the bank’s progress from its original 
ciminutive home to its present magnificent 
quarters. 

AND Deposits. 


Growtn Is Caprrat 


The original capital of the German 
American Trust and Savings Bank was 
$100,000. At that time, twenty-three years 


ago, Los Angeles was a city of 50,000 peo- 
ple. Three years later the bank’s deposits 
had mounted to over $600,000. In the score 
of years from 1893 to 1913, this figure has 
been multiplied by thirty-eight, the deposits 
to-day aggregating over $19,000,000. The 
erowth of the German American in the last 
five years has been even more notable. In 
this brief period the deposits have more than 
doubled. The number of depositors has 
reached a total in excess of 45,000. 

The growth of Los Angeles is recognized 
throughout the world as phenomenal, yet 
the German American has grown four times 
as fast as the city itself. Throughout its 
twenty-three years’ existence the manage- 
ment of the bank has remained practically 
unchanged in the hands of its founders. 

The original $100,000 capitalization was 
increased to $200,000 in September, 1902. 
Less than four vears later, January, 1906, 
the bank’s capital stock was raised to $600,- 
000. In October, 1909, another increase of 
the capitalization brought it up to $700,000. 
The present capitalization of $1,000,000 was 
authorized on April 10, 1912. 














A recent public statement, for the six 
months ending July 1, 1913, was as follows: 


RESOURCES. 








OLE e er Pore es ee eer er yee $3.887.362.06 
Bonds and other securities........ 1.362,.943.21 
EMORS cccccave erro Te ee er a ese 27,.291,906.97 
Safe deposit vauits........... on 16,000.00 
Furniture and fixturcs....... - Charged off 
A ee ee Seer 

Total eee eT eT er ee - -$22,082.212.24 


Deposits eee ee Te Tee ee $19, 879,566.17 
Capital stock paid.........++++.4. 1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits...... 1,138,052. 94 
Reserved for equipment........... 64,593.12 

TOA] cccccccccccsesccessccecens $22,082,212.24 


On July 24, changes in the personnel of 
the bank’s management were made by the 
promotion of two officers. The officers now 
are as follows: M. N. Avery, president; 
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W. E. MeVay, vice-president; J. F. Andrew s, 
vice-president; R. P. Hillman, cashier and 
secretary; W. W. Gibbs, Jr., assistant eash- 
ier; J. Veenhuyzen, trust officer; W. i. 
Morehouse, assistant cashier; O. C. Schmidt, 
assistant secretary; L. B. Howe, assistant 
trust officer; George A, Mattern, assistant 
cashier. 

Directors: W. S. Bartlett, chairman of 
board; O. T. Johnson, Gail B. Johnson, Isaae 
Milbank, C, N. Flint, Victor Ponet, J. M. 
Schneider, P. F. Schumacher, Walter F, 
Haas, Charles E. Anthony, E. S. Rowley, 
Walter Bordwell, M. N. Avery, W. E. Me- 
Vay. 

The gratifying success of this bank has 
not been accidental. It has resulted from 
adherence to a policy whose first considera- 
tion has been safety, combined wth energy 
and the adequate means of efficient fulfill- 
ment of the functions of a modern bank. 





IN 1908 THE GERMAN AMERICAN TRUST AND 


SAVINGS BANK LEASED 


THE ENTIRE GROUND 


FLOOR OF THIS BUILDING. AT THAT TIME 


THE OFFICERS HAD 


YEARS 


NO IDEA THAT THESE 
QUARTERS WOULD BE 


OUTGROWN IN FIVE 


Words Belied His Looks 


HE “B. & M. Book” of New York 

has a little sketeh of Stephen 
Girard, the great Philadelphia banker- 
philanthropist, from which this is 
taken: 

Girard College is an institution un- 
paralleled in all the world to-day. From 
it each year are graduated bright, 
clean, active, alert boys who go into the 
world and do their little mite to trans- 
form it for good. 


Girard set forth in his will that no 
clergyman should ever enter the gates. 

One day Horace Greeley, whose 
dress closely resembled a clergyman s, 
was halted. 

“You can’t go in!” 
keeper. 

“Why not?” asked Greeley. 

“Because you're a minister.” 

“The hell I am,” said Greeley, pu 
ing aside the gatekeeper. 


said the gate- 























EW American communities have had a 
more romantic history than that of 
Utah and its chief city. The story of 

the struggles of the hardy pioneers who 
fought against the disadvantages of primi- 
tive life and overcame them, constitutes one 
of the most interesting chapters in the 
history of Western development. 

Ihe adverse forces against which the 
Utah colonists were compelled to contend, 
the rugged grandeur of the scenery and 
the invigorating atmosphere —all these 
united to develop a strong and _ self-reliant 
character among the people which has been 
a factor of great importance in developing 
the rich and varied resources of the State. 

Banking was not exempt from the vicis- 
situdes of pioneer life, and in the early 
days some crude means of exchange were 
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it 











‘IT SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY, SALT 
LAKE CITY 


Utah Savings and Trust Company, 
Salt Lake City 


employed. Most of the instruments of 
trade were represented by products of the 
farm, but out of the evolution of traffic- 
ing and bartering with commodities there 
developed a more substantial era—a_ period 
when things of an imperishable character 
and of intrinsic worth came to be used as 
the basis of interchangeable values. 

No better illustration of the solidity and 
solvency of the banking institutions of Salt 
Lake City and the supreme faith reposed 
in them by the people can be given than to 
recall the splendid attitude of both during 
the financial depression and subsequent 
panic of 1907, which assumed such wide- 
spread and alarming proportions. When 
great financial concerns throughout — the 
country were confronted with grave prob- 
lems, some uncertain as to what the day 
might bring forth, some tottering under the 
burden of alarming conditions and some 
closing their doors because of the unpre- 
paredness and inability to meet the despair- 
ing demands of customers—and — because, 
too, of the imprudent investments and 
speculative tendencies on the part of some 
of the banks—the Salt Lake City banking- 
houses demonstrated their ability and will- 
ingness to accommodate their patrons. Not 
only did these banking-houses meet every 
obligation imposed on them without protest 
or delay, which usually invite doubt and 
end in suspicion, but they so successfully 
and sagaciously comprehended the dilemma 
and recognized the requirements of the 
people as to wholly disarm distrust and to 
inspire unshaken confidence; to bring about 
security of mind and tranquillity of com- 
mercial purpose. The Utah Savings and 
Trust Company was one of the many local 
banks that passed through the financial dis- 
turbance that wrecked so many institutions 
and dismayed so many individuals. This 
company met the situation with composure 
and dignity, emerging, as all of the other 
Salt Lake City banks did, from the clouds 
of impending disaster to a season of  in- 
creased success and usefulness. 

Twenty-five years ago the Utah Savings 
and Trust Company commenced business in 
a modest way, but possessing one of the 
greatest assets a banking concern can own, 
having for its officers men who had for 
vears been identified with other Salt Lake 
banking-houses and mercantile  establish- 
ments, and who for more than a quarter of 
a century had been at the head of the 
greatest mining and industrial proposition 
in Utah, and who had achieved success by 
their mental qualifications and sound busi- 
ness judgment. So that from the start, 
when the young bank went before the peo- 
ple soliciting recognition, the men in charge 
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of it inspired confidence and won speedy 
success, a success that has never waned and 
a confidence that has never been forfeited 
or impaired, 

Realizing the necessity of having addi- 
tional banking-house facilities to properly 
accommodate its natural growth of busi- 
ness, the board members resolved to erect 
their own building, selecting a location 
where the trend of business indicated the 
inevitable business centre of the city.  Ex- 
cavation work was commenced in 1906 and 
the building was completed and ready for 
occupancy December 1, 1907. 

As though correctly anticipating the on- 
ward march of up-to-date requirements, the 
demand of tenants and the quick coming 
of other thoroughly modern, fireproof build- 
ings, the plans for the company’s new edi- 
fice embraced every detail and = ¢ssential 
convenience and comfort of a strictly mod- 
ern structure and one that for some time 
will be so regarded. 

The bvilding, which is seven stories high, 
is constrveted of steel and reinforced con- 
crete, and was the first complete building 
of this type to be erected in Salt Lake City. 
The front is of Utah marble, with large 
pillars of gravish Kyune stone supporting 
the upper stories, giving the front elevation 
a decidedly striking and attractive appear- 
ance. The interior, or  counting-room 
proper, presents a scene of quiet, rich and 
restful appearance, inviting by its elegant 


and subdued tones; the varying tints of 
Italian marble and frieze of ivory are 
artistically blended with the shading of 
the wainscoating; decorative furnishings 
and metal fixtures reflect the master hand 
of genius in art embellishment. The en- 
tire plan of the ground floor is admirably 
adapted for the convenient, systematic 
and expeditious handling of the company’s 
affairs, which embrace commercial and 
savings banking, the complete functions of 
a trust company, bonding, title insurance 
and safe deposit department. The last- 
named auxiliary combines features where- 
in the employment of every known means 
of safety against loss by fire and _ theft 
is in force. 

Recently the company — increased _ its 
capital stock from $250 000 to $300,000, 
and the surplus from $35,000 to $100,000, 
The advancement of the Utah Savings & 
Trust Company's affairs in’ the banking 
world has) been marked by a steady, 
vearly increasing business, the company 
enjoving the esteem and respect of the 
people. 

The officers and directors responsible 
for this gratifving record of sound banking 
progress are: W. S. MeCornick, president; 
K. \. Wall, vice-president; W. Mont 
Kerry, vice-president; Frank B. Cook, 
cashier; N. G. Hall, assistant cashier; F. 
C. Jensen, F. N. Cameron, F. A. Fisher, 
I’. S. Richards, W. J. Halloran. 
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Syracuse Trust Company 


OR solidity and beauty of construction, 
F the new building of the Syracuse Trust 
Company of Syracuse, N. Y., ranks 
among the fine financial structures of the 
country, While for spacious and convenient 
adaptation to the needs of both customers 
and the officers and employees of the com- 
pany it may well serve as a model. The 
censtruction of a building of this character 
is also a most substantial witness of the 


dant illumination for every corner of the 
space without allowing the direct rays of 
the sun to come through. This light is 
further softened by the finish of the inside 
walls, for to attain the desired effect, many 
tons of ground French Caen stone were used. 
The counters and customers’ desks are of a 
beautifully carved Italian Tavernelle fleuri 
marble which blends delightfully with the 
Caen stone of the walls. Tennessee marble 











IMPOSING FACADE OF TILE NEW BUILDING OF TITE SYRACUSE TRUST COMPANY 


enduring foundation of the — institution 
itself 
The new building is a massive example 


oi Greek Dorie architecture. Huge col- 
unns of solid granite are flankea’ on 
either side by granite masonry. — Plain 
solidity instead of studied ornamentation 
greets the eye in front. Three easy steps 
lead to the massive bronze entrance doors. 
TI uside is treated in the same severe 
ut iutiful style as the outside, Corin- 
thia tumns and pilasters being used in- 
stea f the Doric. The chief feature is 
the of the main banking room which 
ceuy ss nearly the entire ground floor. The 
ope wwe is seventy by one hundred feet 
au ty feet high, making it one of the 
ing anking rooms in the country. 1 
irg light of prism glass affords abun- 





was used for the floor of the main lobby 
and the floors in the working spaces are of 
pressed cork. Fluted Corinthian pilasters 
give an appearance of stability in conform- 
ance with the general construction. At the 
west end of the room is a beautiful ca- 
thedral glass window, reproducing with 
artistic effect the seal of the city of Syra- 
cuse. 

On one side of the main entrance is a 
ladies’ room and on the other are the pri- 
vate offices of the secretary and treasurer, 
which are finished in Circassian walnut. 
Above these are the directors’ room and a 
committee room, both in San Domingo ma- 
hogany. The banking department extends 
down the south side of the main room and 
on the north side are the safe deposit and 
trust departments. There are six vaults in 
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OFFICE OF TREASURER 


the building—two of which are for the use 
of the public. 

\ mezzanine floor along the rear of the 
building gives room for future growth. 

The Syracuse Trust Company was organ- 
ized in 1903 and since that time has grown 
in deposits at an average rate of nearly a 
half a million dollars a year. The capital, 
surplus and profits have increased from 
$600,000 to $850,000 during that time. 

The directors have always been men of 
prominence in business and financial circles 
in the city, who have given their close at- 
tention to the development of the company. 
The president is F. R. Hazard, who also 
heads ‘The Solvay Process Company. The 
vice-presidents are W. L. Smith, president 
of the L. C. Smith & Brothers Typewriter 
Company; William Nottingham, last year 
president of the New York State Bar Asso- 
and W. A. Holden, treasurer of 
the Empire United Railways Company and 
the \vburn & Syracuse Electric Railroad 


ciation, 


Company. James M. Gilbert, the treasurer, 
w the company's first secretary. The 
present secretary is Harral S. Tenney, for- 
mer'y with the banking firm of Kissel, Kin- 


niet & Company of New York, 
conservative management of the 
c nv has secured the care of an_ in- 


er ww 


x number of estates and trust funds. 


TI lepartment is under the direction of 
C| Trinder as trust officer. 

bond department, which was started 
tl years ago, makes a specialty of the 


cal securities, 
various departments of the company 
uN well equipped, and with the addi- 
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tional facilities afforded by the new build- 
ing, the very satisfactory rate of growth 
during the past ten years will no doubt be 
surpassed, 
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SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, SYRACUSE TRUST COMPANY 


Why You Need a Safe Deposit Box 


gi [IS is the title of a pamphlet issued a good case in a general way and then 
by the Standard Safe Deposit points out the special advantages of 
Co pany of New York. It makes out the company in question. 
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“SKYLINE” VIEW OF 


By W. 


VERYWHERE in Los Angeles is 
heard the propheey, “A Million 
Population in 1920.” When we 
sider that the growth of this city has 
been 365.000 in the past decade; that 
a very progressive spirit prevails, a 
spirit which appears to insure the suc- 
cess of every public enterprise from 
the terracing away of hills for park 
purposes to the building of municipal 


con- 
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Los Angeles, The Progressive 
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R. Morenovse. 


railroads; and furthermore, when we 
see everywhere evidences of an embry- 
state, still 
greater things for the immediate fu- 
ture, we are convinced that the hopes 
of this “never-give-up” class of people 
will be realized. 


onic giving promise of 


INcREAsE OF PopULATION 
WEALTH. 


RAPID AND 


Only a decade ago Los Angeles had 
less than 135,000 population; the as- 
sessed value of all her property was 
$110,000,000; her building permits for 
the year 1903 were but $13,000,000, 
and the money on deposit in banks did 
not exceed #30,000,000; while  to- 
day the population is approximately 
500,000, an increase in ten years of 
365,000; the assessed valuation of her 


real property is now %409,000,- 
000, an increase of $#299,000,- 
000; building permits for the year 


1912 were $31,000,000, an increase of 
$18,000,000; and there is on deposit in 
thirty-five banks $187,000,000, an in- 
crease of %157,000.000; a comparison 
showing a growth more remarkable 
than that of any Western city. 


Cuimate a Favorasie Factor. 


Angeles is appropriately — re- 
ferred to as the ““Mecea of America,” 
in the sense that the eyes of millions of 
America’s best citizens are turned to- 
ward her borders. Who does not have 
a desire to go some day to Los Angeles, 
where the climate is a solid asset, and 
where the human body is made well 
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AUBITORIUM, 


and strong under the beneficent rays of 
the sun, where abounds genuine West- 
ern hospitality, and where men make 
it a part of their business to “boost.” 
Tens of thousands of prosperous 
families from throughout the United 
States annually seek, away from the 





LOS ANGELES 


Eastern storms, the shelter which 
Southern California affords, and par- 
ticularly Los Angeles. where only 
eleven times in the past thirty-six years 
has the temperature fallen below 
thirty-two degrees above zero. Do you 
wonder that these thousands are an- 
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LOS ANGELES IHLARBOR, SHOWING SECTION OF 


LIGHTIIOUSE ON 


nually augmented by additional thou- 
sands, until the three transcontinental 
railroads which enter Los Angeles are 
taxed to their capacity? This condi- 
tion will always prevail; it is impossible 
for man to change it so long as God 
permits his snows to fall in winter in 
the North and East, while at exactly 
the same time He floods Southern Cali- 
fornia with warm These 
thousands will never cease their annual 


sunshine. 


pilgrimage so long as man regards his 
life, for there is no better 
tive of life than the all-year-round 
climate of Los Angeles. With every 
reason to believe that the natural ele- 


preserva- 


KREAKWATER, 11,000 FEET IN 
OUTER EXTREMITY 


LENGTH, WITII 


ments which have ruled undisputed for 
centuries will continue as heretofore, it 
is a certainty that Los Angeles will 
continue to rule supreme as the “Mecca 
of America,” toward which the thou- 
sands in search of a mild climate will 
set their faces. 

Who would not choose to live in the 
open during the long winter months to 
being shut up? Los Angeles has 
thoughtfully provided within its limits 
twenty-three parks covering 3780 acres, 
property valued at over $9,500,000, in 
order that its inhabitants as well as 
visitors may have beautiful places out 
of doors in which to spend the winter 
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hours. Is it any wonder that the vis- 
itor soon begins to feel the spirit of 


the city grip him, and begins to realize 
at the same time that somehow he is 
also losing his interest in the old home 
back East, although he may lovingly 
remember its surrounding maples and 


If he should think of the 
freezing weather, and the great snow- 
drifts. he is won at once. 


corntields. 


Ornurer Souip ELemMents or Arrrac- 
TION. 

Perhaps climate has not been the 
only feature in winning him; he may 
have favorably impressed with 
the educational facilities of An- 
geles. which include more than 140 pri- 
mary school buildings, besides higher 


been 


Los 


institutions of learning, as polytechnic 
and manual arts training schools, high 
schools, forty private schools, and two 
An- 
geles only half persuaded. but he will 
not forget all ef the advantages which 
it offers him. In his imagination he 
will continue to feel the warmth of. its 
sunshine, the freshness resulting from 
a dip in the Pacific, the recuperation 


universities. He may leave Los 


CALIFORNIA 


BANKERS 


WALNUT GROVE 


which accompanies a climb up snow- 
crowned Mount Wilson; and he will 
live over again the pleasant hours 
which he spent amid orange 
profuse with their perfume and beau- 
tiful color—whatever it may be, there 
is a something that will call him, com- 
pel him to come back to Los Angeles. 

Although it cannot be said that Los 
Angeles is a manufacturing city, still 
she has more than 2300 manufacturing 
investment of 


g res, 
grov t 


plants. representing an 
$60,000,000. and employing 
20,000 men. 
road center, notwithstanding she is the 
terminal for three transcontinental rail- 
and more than 1250 miles of 
electric railroad in or radiating from 
Los Angeles. She is not a harbor city. 
votwithstanding she owns one of the 
fnest harbors in the world. Her outer 
harbor has the distinction of being pro- 
tected by a Government breakwater 
11,000 feet long, and costiag more 
than %3.000,000, while the harbor itself 
has an area of 375 acres, with a com- 
bined frontage of both outer and inner 
harbor of twenty-two miles. More 
than ¥5.000.000 is being expended on 


over 


Nor is this city a_rail- 


roads, 
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wharves. and about $4,000,000 on har- 
bor boulevards and municipal railroads. 


(COMPLETION OF A GREAT WATER 
SysTeM. 


lurther evidence of the enterprise of 
the city is the recent completion of a 
water system costing over $23,000,000, 
and which is over 240 miles long, 
twenty miles of which is composed of 
tunnels. The capacity of this aque- 
duct is ten times that of the aqueducts 
of Rome combined, and is capable of 
developing by gravity over 120,000 
horse-power of electrical energy. Not 
only will the aqueduct be ample to 
supply a city of two million popula- 
tion, but in addition it will have a sur- 
plus of water sufficient to irrigate 
135,000 acres of farmland. The annual 
profit to be derived from the sale of this 
surplus alone will net the city of Los 
Angeles $1,850,000. The annual rev- 
from the sale of electricity 
for lighting and power purposes would 


enue 


THE ELISMERE CONCRET# SIPHION 


LOS ANGELES AQUEDUCT 


NORTH END OF THE JAWBONE INVERTED SIPHON. 
ONE OF THE MOST KEMARKABLE PIPE LINES 
EVER CONSTRUCTED. AT TILE KOTTOM OF THE 
CANON THE WATER IS CARRIED 850 FEET BE- 
LOW THE HYDRAULIC GRATE OF TITE AQUE- 
DUCT AND HERE THE PRESSURE Is 350 
POUNDS TO THE SQUARE INCU 


amount to $4,425,000. The combined 
revenue from the aqueduct is estimated 
to be twenty per cent. of the cost of 
the investment. The Los Angeles Aque- 
duct is the longest in the world, and is 
all gravity. It required four thousand 
men more than five years to complete 
its construction, and than three 
million pounds of dynamite was used. 


more 











THE 


AT THE OUTLET, MANY MILES OI 
CONSTRUCTION OF ROALS TILESE SURU-1COTED BEASTS OF BURDEN 
WATER 


THE 


Roaps Make Mororina a 


PLEASURE. 


SPLENDID 


In the city of Los Angeles there are 
more than 110 miles of paved streets, 
and times that number 
of graded = and — gravelled, — oiled 
roads, with many more miles of mac- 
adamized roads radiating throughout 
Los Angeles county. Due to the fact 
that the motor enthusiast finds always 


several 





LOS ANGELES AQUEDUCT ONE OF 
TILE GREAT STEEL INVERTED SIPHONS, ELEVEN 
PEET IN DIAMETER, WITH STEEL ONE-QUARTER 


TO ONE-IEALI 


A SECTION O} 


INCHES IN THICKNESS. 
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AQUEDUCT ZONE WERE INACCESSIBLE. IN THE 


WERE EMPLOYED TO CARRY 


PROVISIONS AND DYNAMITE FOR BLASTING, AS SHOWN IN THE ILLUSTR ATION, 


pleasant weather in California, there 
are more automobiles per capita in the 
city of Los Angeles than in any other 
city in the world. 


Buitpine Activity CONTINUES. 


So while it cannot be said that Los 
Angeles is a manufacturing city, or a 


railroad city cr a harbor city, 
it can truthfully be said — that 
she is a rounded-out city. She is 


not a city of transients, as some would 
have the uninformed believe, neither 
is her growth uncertain, nor her future 
doubtful. Building is going en to-day 
at even a more rapid rate than for the 
past decade, regardless of the outer 
world, and with little or no attention 
paid to panies, or to the increased cost 
of materials and labor. Not to see 
from five to ten, twelve to fifteen-story 
office buildings under construction, or 
as many high-class apartment build 
ings, is the exception; while more thar 
one hundred fine homes are completed 
every day in the year. 


Ristnc Reat Estate VALves. 


Real estate values have doubled 
many times, evidencing the faith whic! 
the people have in the future great 
ness of the city. The opportunities 0! 
the past have made it possible for thos 


who came to Los Angeles poor to amas 














SECTIONS OF THE GREAT SIPHON WERE 


MILES OVER SANDY ROADS IN SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED WAGONS DRAWN 


MULES. 


great fortunes, and what the past has 
done for those who invested, the fu- 
ture will do for those who invest now. 
Fifty-five hundred dollars invested less 
than ten years ago produced a _ profit 
to the investor of $92,000, while 41,200 
invested about the same time produced 
$20.000; and these cases are but a few 
out of many thousand. 


BankING GrowtTH PHENOMENAL. 


Not alone have real estate values 
doubled. but also the values of stock in 
banks and similar corporations. The 
growth experienced by some 
banks is phenomenal. For example, 
ten vears ago the German-American 
Trust & Savings Bank had just $600,- 
in deposits, while to-day it has 
879.566.17, showing a gain in the 


great 


decade of over $19,000,000, or about 
*2.000,000 a year. And while this 
growth of the banks has been so re- 


markable, they have at all times shown 


soind judgment, leaning to ultra-con- 
scr.atism regarding securities. As a 
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result of this conservative management, 
the banks of Los Angeles have been 
impregnable in times of financial de- 
pression and stringency, both local and 
nation-wide. The thirty-five banks in 
Los Angeles, with a paid-up capital of 
$27.000,000, are progressive, but with- 
out speculative tendencies. Their meth- 
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for instance, “The Bank That Treats 
You Right,’ “The Bank with the Pei- 
sonal Service,” “The Bank for Every- 
body,” “The Bank with the Efficieat 
Service,” all of which are intended to 
advertise the quality of service ren- 
dered. 

The marks Los 


hospitality which 








UNION 








TRUST BUILDING 


(Home of California Savings Bank) 


ods are in advance of those used by 

most inasmuch as 
they are constantly on the alert for 
new ideas, new systems, and more ef- 
hei t 


not ‘wsitate to introduce, if in so doing 


banks in sections, 


working plans, which they do 


th service is improved. 

Competition for new business — be- 
twe banks is conducted along open 
and shove-board lines, with the quality 
of ice as the chief point of rivalry. 
Ni every bank has some slogan 


Angeles is most pronounced in the con- 
duct of the bank officials and em- 
ployees. The officers expect their pa- 
trons to seek advice, which is given 
prudently but cheerfully, and the hum- 
blest patron receives the same consid- 
as the largest depositor. The 
stations of the officers are generally 

the main entrance, with 
only a narrow ledge of marble separa- 
ting them from the public corridor, and 
while each officer usually has his pri- 


eration 


located near 
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vate office, to which he may retire, he 
is never unapproachable, but is always 
within reach of those who need him. 

Thus the dignity of the Los Angeles 
banks is preserved in a most practical 
way. Instead of holding themselves 
aloof from their patrons, the bankers 
court the opportunity to render any 
assistance within their power to those 
of their patrons who may need _ it. 
They are servants of the public, finding 
it honorable to serve well those who as 
depositors put their confidence in the 
bank. 

In another respect the banker is not 
unlike other citizens of the city, for 
he, too, is wrapped in its activities. 
Whether in business or politics, he is 
aligned with every movement for the 
upbuilding and betterment of Los An- 
geles. Since invariably he strives to 
be accommodating, it is a pleasure to 
meet him. Through his personality 
the bank which he represents is seen 
to have a predominating “human side,” 
which gives the bank a “pulling power” 
in the business and commercial world, 


SEC! RITY TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, LOS 
SGELES, ONE OF THE LARGEST FINANCIAI 
STITUTIONS OF THE PACIFIC COAST, WITH 
POSITS EXCEEDING $43,000,000. 


VAN NUYS BUILDING, SEVENTH AND SPRING 
STREETS, LOS ANGELES. NEW HOME OF 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


and makes friends and “boosters” out 


of its depositors and patrons. 
City THE CoMMERCIAL CENTRE 
or A Ricu Terrirory. 


THE 


Los Angeles has long ago passed 
that stage in its existence when it de- 
pended solely upon the tourist for its 
commercial position and popularity, for 
it is now the strategic point for South- 


ern California, Arizona, New Mexico 
and southern Nevada. Within this 
vast empire are thousands of acres of 
rich land under a state of cultivation, 
millions of acres of rich grazing lands, 
some of the richest gold and copper 
mines in the world, while its produc- 
tion of petroleum alone last year was 
more than 90,000,000 barrels. It is 
conservatively estimated that the prod- 
ucts of Los Angeles and its adjoining 
counties aggregated more than $254,- 
000.000 during 1912. 

Los Angeles capital is fast trans- 
forming what was formerly the Salton 
Sea into a beautiful garden spot; and 
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where the desert once was, we now 
have towns and cities dotting a pro- 
ductive extant of rich farm lands. 
More than 60,000,000 — cantaloupes 
alone, netting the producer two cents 
each, are grown in a single season on 
reclaimed land. Farm lands throughout 
Southern California have advanced in 
value until now lands that could have 
been bought five years ago for ten dol- 
lars are readily selling for $150; while 
orange lands unimproved are worth 
$500 an acre, and when improved and 
in bearing citrus trees command a val- 
uation up to *2,500 per acre. 

In view of the geographical and 
political location of Los Angeles, the 
agricultural possibilities of the section 
in which it is immediately located, the 
advantages to be derived from its 
aqueduct, the prospective early com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal in its re- 
lation to Los Angeles’ harbor facilities, 
the unquestionable probability — that 
many more thousands of population 
will make their home in this vicinity 
within the next few and, not 
least, the progressive spirit of its citi- 
zenship—it is certainly safe to venture 
(at least as far as) to set the goal to be 
reached at 1,000,000 people in 1920; 
the following decade will take care of 
itself. 


vears, 
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Five Years’ Growrnu or Los ANGELES Banks 

Dec. 31, 07 
CONS ccs sviwieen $12,768,050 
Surplus and profits 6,643,283 
Deposits 83,117,380 


Jan. 1,713 
$14,384,300 
12,381,457 
181,886,445 
INcREASE IN Bank CLEARINGs. 
$113,766,378 
145,170,809 
245,516,094 
307,316,530 
345.343,956 
179,985,298 
578,635,517 
581,870,627 
505,588,756 
673,165,728 
811,377,487 
943,963,357 
1, 168,941,700 


1900 
1901 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Growti oF Population. 
102,479 
117,000 
125,000 
136,000 
175,000 
201,000 
240,000 
263,782 
295,687 
307,322 
319,198 
359,000 
427,000 
500,000 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


Important Wireless Extensions 


ITH the announcement of the ap- 
pointment of Edward J. Nally, 
formerly vice-president and gen- 

eral manager of the Postal Telegraph and 

Cable Company, to the same place in the 

Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company of 

America, it learned that the latter 

company has just made a contract with the 

Norwegian Government for the erection of 

a wireless station in Norway connecting with 

a Station in) Massachusetts. This service 

will make another link in the chain of Mar- 

coni stations which are being planned to 
give wireless service throughout the world. 
The Marconi Company las purchased 


was 


sites for the proposed station on the Mas 
sachusetts Coast and plans to erect th 
duplex system, by which wireless messag« 
can be received and sent at the same tin 
The operation of the system will be on t! 
sume plan as that to be employed betwee! 
the station now building between Ne 
Brunswick and Belmar in New Jersey an 
the new station in England. 

The Norwegian Government is at prese! 
making arrangements, according to Secré 
cary Bottomly of the Marconi Compan 
to connect with Sweden, Denmark, and t! 
North of Europe. It is estimated tl 
each wireless station will cost in the neig 
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hood of $500,000. Direct wires from 

e stations in Massachusetts will transmit 

e messages to New York and Boston. 

Besides the new system between america 
nd Norway the company proposes to con- 
nect the United States with Honolulu by 
two stations to be erected in California at 
Bolinas and Marshalls. 

Contracts have been awarded to The J. 
G. White Engineering Corporation of New 
York for the construction of the receiving 
ind sending stations in New Jersey, Cali- 
fornia and the Sandwich Islands. 

This system will be extended eventually 
io Japan and the Philippines. Stations are 
already being prepared in the former place, 
but so far concessions from the Govern- 
ment for stations in the Philippines have 


485 


not been secured. A wireless system has 
been planned, connecting Europe and_ the 
United States with South America. The 
President of Brazil has recently signed a 
concession for a period of fifty years and 
every effort will be made to erect the nec- 
essary stations in the shortest possible time. 
A station will be constructed at Para con- 
necting with New York, to be followed by 
a network of stations opening up cheaper 
telegraphic communications between — the 
South American republics, the United Staies 
and Europe. 

These stations will be followed in a short 
time by a system of wireless communica- 
tions with Australia, New Zealand, Egypt 
and India until wireless may be 
sent to and from all parts of the globe. 


mnessages 
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Tue New Paciric. By Hubert Howe 
Bancroft. New York: The Bancroft 
Company. (Price, $2.) 


The countries fronting on the Pacific 
are rich in history, in material wealth, 
populous, with problems of great mo- 
ment in course of settlement. These 
things are told about in an interesting 
way by Mr. Bancroft, who has given 
years of study to our own Pacific coast 
At this time public attention 
is turned that way, which renders the 
revised edition of “The New Pacific” a 
hook that many people will want to 
read. 


section. 


GEE ON Banks AND BANKING. By 
Hf. W. Magee; second edition, 1913. 


Price, $7.50.) 


his modern and exhaustive work on 
<s and banking, originally published 
906, has already reached a second 
ion, indicating that it has been well 
ived by the banks of the country. 
forty-eight chapter headings and 


] 


the appendix cover very thoroughly the 
banking field, especially as regards its 
legal aspects. 

Mr. Magee, the author of this book, 
was for five years Bank Commissioner 
of California, besides being an experi- 
enced banker and lawyer. His book 
will be found of great practical value to 
all engaged in the organization and 
management of banks. 


Tue INFLUENCE oF ACCOUNTANTS 


CERTIFICATES ON COMMERCIAL 
Crepit. Edited by A. P. Richardson. 
New York: The 


tion of Public Accountants. 


American <Associa- 


This is a summary of the opinions 
of several hundred bankers of the 
country as to the desirability of certifi- 
cation of borrowers’ statements by cer- 
tified public accountants. The replies 
received not only indicated a large pre- 
ponderance of opinion in favor of such 
certification, but established the fact 
that it was a strong factor in securing 
better terms for the borrower. 
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European 


LONDON BRANCH 


ABROAD 


FOLLOWING the example of Lloyds 

Bank the London County and 
Westminster Bank has established a 
Paris branch. It is reported also that 
some of the large joint-stock banks of 


BANKS 


London contemplate opening branches 
in New York in the near future. 


A RECORD IN DEPOSITS 
HE publication of the monthly bal- 
ance sheets for July of the leading 
banks disclosed the interesting fact that 
the London City and Midland Bank, 
with a holding of £98,907,575 of de- 
posit and current accounts, had taken 
the leading place in this respect 
amongst the English banks. In doing 
so it also took the leading place for the 
whole world, for not one of the great 
banks abroad, important as the influ- 
ence they may wield, has deposit and 
current accounts reaching to such a 
total. The two most prominent banks 
that naturally rise to one’s mind—the 


Credit Lyonnais and the Deutsche 


Bank 
of the 


something 


have much lower figures, those 
Credit Lyonnais standing at 
under £85,000,000 and 
those of the Deutsche Bank at about 
£79,000,000. The London City and 
Midland, in taking the place of the 
bank with the largest liability to the 
public, is only following its premier 
position in regard to number of offices. 
For a long time past it has ranked first 
in this and the 840 
branches, sub-branches and agencies it 
now operates are quite a hundred in ex- 
any other English bank. 
London Bankers Magazine. 


connection, 


cess. of 


BONUS FOR BANK STAFF 


OR the half-year ended June 30 the 
Anglo-South American Bank de- 
clared a dividend of six per cent., mak- 
ing twelve per cent. for the full year 
ending on that date. Sixty thousand 
pounds sterling were added to the re- 
serve fund, £8,000 to the staff pension 
and guarantee fund, leaving £49,000 to 
be carried forward. Members of the 
staff are to receive a bonus of ten per 
cent. 
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Chartered and equipped for all branches of title insurance 
and trust work. 
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Authorized Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


BANCO NACIONAL 
DEL SALVADOR 


SAN SALVADOR 


Paid-up Capitai . . ‘ 
Head Office—S 


Republic of Salvador, 


AN SALVADOR 


$5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,600,000 
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Agencies at all principal towns in the Republic., 
most important cities abroad. 
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DESCRIPTION 
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Latin-America 


NOTES FROM THE MEXICAN 
CAPITAL. 
[Special Correspondence. ] 
Mexico, D. F. Sept. 5, 1913. 

HESE are stirring times for Amer- 

icans, particularly at the capital, 
where the danger assumed by the atti- 
tude of our State Department in order- 
ing all Americans out of Mexico is not 
so real as perhaps it is in outlying dis- 
tricts. There it is undoubtedly a mat- 
ter of prudence to listen to the warn- 
ing. but at the capital the question of 
“to run or not to run” is met with more 
of an attitude of wanting to be shown. 
On the one hand our compatriots have 
to consider Washington must have had 
some reason for the issuance of such an 
: on the other. we are met with a 
which includes for some the 


ore: Yr 
siti ition 
giving up of the savings of years, in 


th hape of property, or a more or less 


secure position in the business world; 
still, those in the immediate vicinity 
of the capital have not met with so 
much, if any, actual loss, while many 
from outlying sections are really desti- 
tute, and have not only to endure the 
loss of their all, but by force of cir- 
cumstances have to accept whatever is 
provided for them in the way of pas- 
sage home. This meant 
steerage for those unable to pay their 
own way; and to suffer the greatest 
uncertainty as to what means of trans- 
portation will be provided when they 
reach a home port, so as to enable them 
to continue to their own homes. The 
Mexican Government has gener- 
ously offered to furnish whatever por- 
tion of the cost of passage is necessary 
to enable these people to travel in com- 
fort, and it is generally believed here 
that this offer has been made in good 
faith, and not simply to offer a contrast 


going 


has 


now 
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Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 


AVENIDA SAN FRANCISCO No. 14 
Capital and Surplus $1,000,000 


COLLECTIONS AND ALL BANKING MATTERS GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 








with the very deficient provision made 
by our own Government. 

The majority of Americans who have 
any real business in Mexico are deter- 
mined to remain; and this all the more 
because advantage has already been 
taken of the situation to offer to pro- 
vide skilled and trained men who are 
English or Germans to take the place 
of Americans who are leaving good po- 
sitions; and this means that once hav- 
ing a foothold in such positions, our 
English and German friends will never 
give up the ground they have thus 
gained. 

The point perhaps of greatest inter- 
est for banks and bankers in the pres- 
ent situation is as regards foreign ex- 
change. Prior to the overthrow of the 
Madero government in February the 
ratio of exchange between Mexican 
money and gold had been maintained 
practically at two for one for a long 
time; immediately after the events of 
February last, the rate began to rise; 
it rapidly went to 210 and many 


thought this was high, but it has sinc 
risen from time to time, until it has 
reached 275 and 280, or practically 
thirty-six cents gold for a Mexican 
peso. The principal cause of this is 
probably not directly connected with 
the revolutionary troubles, except in so 
far as such troubles have prevented the 
exportation of preducts, thus giving 
Mexico a balance abroad. Without 
such balance, meaning that there is 
nothing to draw on abroad, it is in- 
evitable that exchange should rise; it is 
accordingly a time of uncertainty for 
the banks, and a time of real hardship 
for the poorer classes of Mexico, be- 
cause the merchants of all classes have 
had to increase prices to compensate 
for the high rate of exchange. One of 
the leading Mexican papers recently 
published a very cleverly written arti- 
cle purporting to contain an account of 
comments made in the idiomatic expres- 
sions of the market place by some of 
the poorer residents when informed of 
the increase in prices because of the ex- 
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Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL 


BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 


Official Depository for the Government of the State of Nuevo Leon 


Capital Resources, $2,500,000. Reserves, $363,000.00 


Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 
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change. These poor people, who never 
have anything ahead and only purchase 
from day to day, could not see what 
“el cambio” had to do with them. The 
article was humorous, but the situation 
for the poorer classes is not. 

War or no war, life goes on in the 
capital about as usual. There are the 
usual daily contrasts to be seen; bands 
playing in the parks; the wealthy peo- 
ple taking the air in carriages; while 
the poor, half-clad peons go shuffling by 
with their burdens, and the beggars 
Whine their appeals for charity. 


N 


TITLE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY IN MEXICO CITY 


- Ef. Pan-American Title Insurance 


Company, S. A., has just been or- 


gan ood at the City of Mexico, with a 
ca of two hundred thousand pesos, 
f paid in cash. The company is 
cl ed and equipped to do title in- 
su and trust work in all branches. 


San Francisco, California, people are 
heavily interested in the new company, 
and it will be affiliated with some of the 
most important title insurance compa- 
nies in the United States. 

The president of the company, who 
will be in charge at Mexico City, is 
Mr. C. I. McReynolds, a member of 
the California bar, a former assistant 
United States attorney, and a distant 
relative of the present  attorney- 
general; he has had nearly fifteen 
years’ experience in Mexico, mostly in 
title and abstract work, and has been 
associated with the winning side in 
many important matters before the 
supreme court of Mexico. During this 
time his personal acquaintance and 
friendship with many high Mexican of- 
ficials has been of the utmost assistance 
to him, and the fact that he has trav- 
elled extensively and speaks several 
languages, including Spanish, has 
made his relations with the Mexican 
people most pleasant. 

The treasurer of the company is 
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MONTEREY, 


Capital paid up, $2,000,000 


merz und Disconto Bank; MADRII 


ARTURO MANRIQUE. Accountant 








Banco de Nuevo Leon 


N. L.. MEXICO 


ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 


Reserves, $860,876.00 
CENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Principal Correspondents: —NEW YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics & 
Metals National Bank; LONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN, 
Deutsche Bank, Berliner Handels Gesellshaft; PARIS, Credit Lyonnais, Comp- 
toir National d’Escomte; HAMBURG, Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg, Com- 

Banco Hispano Americano, Banco de 

Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 


RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 


Deposits, $3,602,738.00 


AMADOR PAZ, Cashier 




















Major ‘T. J. Whelan of San Francisco, 
California, who is largely interested in 
the Farms Finanee Company of that 
city and other enterprises, and is treas- 
urer of a Mexican financial corpora- 
tion called “Empresa Internacional 
para Fomentar Industrias Mexicanas.” 
Mr. Wm. Wochatz of the title depart- 
ment is a Chieago attorney of large 
experience in Mexican title work; 
while Licenciados J. L. Carranco and 
Guillermo Castillo Najera of the Mex- 
ican legal staff have had an extensive 
practice in oil, timber and land mat- 
ters in general. 

The Tampico office is in charge of 
Lic. Emilio Lopez Guerrero, who has 
several trained examiners under him es- 
pecially qualified in oil matters, as this 
is the capital of the petroleum region 
of Mexico. 

The oil industry is, in fact, assum- 
ing enormous proportions in Mexico. 
notwithstanding the troubled conditions 
in other sections, and the new company 
will undoubtedly take a very important 
place owing to its connection with 
heavy financial interests of the United 
States who must have their affairs 
looked after no matter what happens 
in Mexico. 


NEW BANK IN COLOMBIA 


CCORDING to consular advices 
received from Colombia, a new 
private bank—Credito Mereantil—will 
be opened about November 1, 1913, in 
Barranquilla, by Cortissoz, Correa & 
Co., initial capital $400,000 United 


1 


States gold. As it will be organized 
as a collective partnership, all the cap- 
ital of the individual stockholders, 
among whom are several well-known 
capitalists, will be available to guaran- 
tee the bank’s responsibility. This 
means that the bank will begin business 
with a responsible backing of $1.500,- 
000. The stockholders are also largely 
interested in various industrial enter- 
prises in Colombia, including the Bar- 
ranquilla Street Railway, the Barran- 
quilla Water Company, a new brewery 
(soon to be established), a tanning fac- 
tory, the Antioqua Steamship Trans- 
portation Company, and they also hold 
a controlling interest in the Banco 
Comercial of Barranquilla. The firm 
also has close relation with De Lima, 
Cortissoz & Co., of New York. 


TOUR TO LATIN AMERICA 


OLLOWING the fifth annual con- 

vention of the Southern Commer- 

cial Congress at Mobile, Ala., October 

27-29, there will be a cruise to the 

Canal Zone and a commercial expedi- 
tion to Latin America. 


NEW BANK FOR PANAMA 


HE Continental Banking and 

Trust Company, capital stock 
$1.000.000, is the latest addition to the 
financial institutions on the Isthmus. 
It was formed by bankers, real estate 
operators and other business men in 
New York. New Jersey and Pennsvl- 
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CITY OF 
Capital, $500,000.00 


Members of the Ameri 
GEO. J. McCARTY, President 
H. C. HEAD, Cashier 
A General Banking Business Transacted 
Telegraphic Transfers 





ers, Merchants and Individuals solicited, 





MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd, 


Avenida San Francisco No. 12 


Unsurpassed collection facilities. Correspondence solicited. Accounts of Banks, Bank- 





MEXICO 
Surplus, $100,000.00 


can Bankers’ Association 
K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., Vice-Pres. & Mgr. 
SHUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier. 
Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Letters of Credit 

















vania. It will be an American bank, 
having all the functions of a national 
banking institution, with the exception 
that it will not issue paper currency. 
The last Panama Assembly passed a 
law providing for a national bank 
which would issue paper currency, but 
the promoters of the new banking com- 
pany will not take advantage of the 
law. 

The office of the bank will be in the 
building leased by Vibert & Dixon on 
Central avenue, opposite the new rail- 
road station, and remodeling the in- 
terior has been begun. While the Pan- 
ama bank is the first to be established 
by the company, it is announced that 
this is only the beginning of a chain 
of banks over the principal Central 
American and some of the South Amer- 
ican cities. 


COMMERCE BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 


RADE of the United States with 
Mexico in the last fiscal year 
showed a larger total than ever before, 
iccording to figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
meree, Department of Commerce. The 
ports of merchandise from Mexico 
1913 were seventy-seven and one- 

'f million dollars, against sixty-six 
llion in 1912 and fifty-seven and one- 
'f milion in 1911, the total for 19138 
ng larger than in any preceding 
ir. Exports to Mexico were fifty- 
ir and one-half million dollars, 
‘inst fifty-two and three-quarters 


million in 1912 and sixty-one and one- 
quarter million in 1911, the figures of 
1913 being less than those of two or 
three earlier years, but more than those 
of the immediately preceding year. 
The grand total of imports and exports 
for 1913 was larger than in any earlier 
year. 

Manufacturers’ materials form the 
bulk of imports from Mexico, and 
manufactures the bulk of exports to 
that country. 

A very large proportion of the trade 
of Mexico is with the United States. 
Fifty-four per cent. of her imports, as 
shown by her official figures, are 
drawn from the United States, and 
seventy-five per cent. of her exports 
are sent to the United States, these fig- 
ures being for 1912. 

More than one-half of our trade with 
Mexico goes by water. Exports from 
New York to Mexico in the fiscal vear 
1912. were approximately seventeen 
million dollars, while twenty-three mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of imports from 
Mexico entered through that port. Of 
the sixty-six million dollars’ worth of 
imports from Mexico in 1912, thirty- 
one million entered through the Atlan- 
tic coast ports, twenty-three million 
through the Mexicon border ports, ten 
million through the Gulf ports, and 
one and one-half million through the 
Pacific coast ports. The fifty-three 
million of exports to Mexico that year 
showed twenty-seven million through 
the Mexican border ports, eighteen 
million through the Atlantic coast ports 
(chiefly New York), five million 
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REAL ESTATE | 


This department buys and 

sells all kinds of land in every 

part of the Republic—City or 

Country. Houses bought,sold 

and constructed. Ranches 

subdivided into smaller ones. 
V. M. Garces, Manager. 


Ist Vice-Pres.—P. MACEDO 





THERE ARE THREE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 


Ga. Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S$. A. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
This department does paving 
work, makes surveys, con- 
structs sewerage systems, etc. 
It has improved the Cities of 
Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
| Durango and others. 

Manuel Elguero, Manager. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 
Compania Bancaria de Fomento y Bienes Raices, de Mexico, S. A. 


MEXICO, D.F. 
President—F. PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 


BANKING 
This department finances the 
other two departments and 
does all kinds of business in 
relation to banking. 


M. Garcia Fravesi, Manager 


2nd Vice-Pres.—LUIS BARROSO ARIAS 








through the Gulf ports, and two and 
one-half million through the Pacific 
coast ports. 

Mexico’s imports of merchandise 
have grown from fifty-two million dol- 
lars in 1890 to sixty-one million in 
1900, and ninety million in 1912; her 
exports of merchandise have grown 
from eighteen million in 1890 to thirty- 
seven million in 1900, and seventy-nine 


million in 1912. 


INCREASED BANKING CAPITAL 


HE Government of the Province of 

San Juan (Argentina) has promul- 
gated the law which authorizes the in- 
creased capital of the Banco Provin- 
#11,600,000, the bank being 
into an institution of 
credits between the State and 
shareholders. The Province guaran- 
tees an interest of five per 
the shares issued to the public. 
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TRADE OF THE 
STATES WITH LATIN- 
AMERICAN COUN- 
TRIES, 1900-1913 


UNITED 


XPORTS from the United States to 

Latin-America in the fiscal vear 1913 
amounted to a million dollars for every 
business day in the year and show an 
increase of nearly 200 per cent. since 
1900. In the term ‘“Latin-Ameriea” 
are included South Ameriea (except the 
Guianas), Central American republics. 


jae 
aoie 


Mexico, Cuba, Haiti and Santo Domin- 
go. The value of exports from the 
United States to these countries in the 
fiscal year 1913 was 821 million dol- 
lars against 108 million in 1900, an in- 
crease of 197 per cent., while the ex- 
ports to other parts of the world were 
increasing but sixty-seven per cent. 
The most rapid gains in the exports 
to Latin-American countries during the 
period under consideration occurred in 


the trade with Argentina and Brazil. 
The value of merchandise exported to 
Argentina in 1900 was eleven and one- 


half million dollars, and in 1913, over 
fifty-two and three-quarter million; to 
Brazil, in 1900, eleven and one-half 
million dollars, and in 1913, forty-two 
and two-thirds million. Cuba showed a 
marked gain, though not so large a per- 
centage of gain as shown in the trade 
with Brazil, the exports to that island 
in 1900 having been twenty-six and one- 
half million dollars, and in 1913, sev- 
enty and one-half million, while to 
Mexico the exports of 1900 were thir- 
ty-five million dollars, and in 1913, 
fiftv-four and one-half million. Ex- 
ports to Uruguay show a very 
percentage of gain, the value of mer- 
chandise sent to that country in 1900 
having been less than two million do! 
lars, and in 1918, seven and one-! 

million. To Peru the exports increased 
from one and two-thirds million in 1990 
to seven and one-third million in 1918: 
to Chile, in 1900, three and one-quart 

million, in 1913. sixteen million; to ¢ 

lombia, in 1900, two and three-quart 


large 
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million. and in 19138, seven and one- 
third million; to Venezuela, in 1900, 
two and one-half million, and in 19138, 
five and million; to 
Ecuador, in 1900, one and one-quarter 
million. and in 1913, two and one-half 
million. To Haiti the exports inereased 
from less than three million in 1900 to 
six and two-thirds million in 19138, and 
those to Santo Domingo from one and 
one-third 1900 to five and 
three-quarters million in 1913. 

An examination of the official figures 
of the countries in question, just com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Departnent of 
Commerce, shows that twenty-three per 
cent. of their imports, in the latest year 
for which their official statistics are 
available (in most cases 1912), were 
drawn from the United States. The 
Latin-American countries in which im- 
ports from the United States formed 
a distinctly larger percentage of the 
total imports in 1912 than in 1905 are 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Cuba. 
Cuba, Mexico, Haiti and Santo Do- 
mingo obtain from the United States 
over one-half of their respective im- 
Central America, as a 
about fifty per cent.; Venezuela, over 
thirty per cent.; Colombia and Ecuador, 
each about twenty-eight per cent.; Par- 
two and per 
cent., and the remaining countries be- 
tween ten and twenty per cent. 

Imports into the United States from 
Latin-America show also large gains 
during the period since 1900, the total 
in 1913 having been 441 million dol- 
against 162 million in 1900. 
The percentage of gain in imports from 
those countries was thus 171 per cent. 
against an increase of 197 per cent. in 
xports from the United States thereto. 

Manufactures form the bulk of the 
\ports to the countries in question, and 

le foodstuff's 

erials the bulk of the imports from 


three-quarters 


million in 


ports ; whole, 


aguay, three-quarters 


lars, 


and manufacturers’ 
1. Cotton goods, flour, manufac- 
iron and steel, mineral oils, 
furniture, 


s of 


mobiles, railway cars, 


ber, agricultural implements, leath- 


nd leather goods, are the principal 
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articles exported to the area in question; 
while sugar, coffee, cacao, tobacco, india 
rubber, wool, nitrate of soda, copper, 
hides and sisal are the principal arti- 
cles imported therefrom. 


Asiatic 
AMERICAN BANKS FOR 
RIOR CHINA 


IN TE- 


HE unique opportunity for Ameri- 

can banking offices in Szechwan 
Province of China and the great ad- 
vantages which would accrue to all lines 
of American trade are brought to the 
tention of the American Consulate 
General at Shanghai by J. A. Thomas, 
manager of the extensive British-Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company's interests in 
China. This great western province 
with a population of 60,000,000 or 
more is conceded to be the wealthiest 
area in China. The 
great, the people superior, and the 
field from a foreign standpoint is just 
being realized in a large way. 

It is Mr. Thomas’s idea that an 
American bank should be established at 
Chungking and Chengtu, the principal 
centers. He points out the tremendous 
advantage in the piece-goods trade, es- 
pecially if the New York and other 
American commercial centers could 
draw and be drawn upon directly with 
these two 


resources are 


Szechwan trade centers. 
STATE BANK FOR INDIA 
EPORTS are current that the 
Royal Indian Currency Commis- 

sion will recommend the establishment 

of a State bank for India, to be lo- 
cated at Bombay or Calcutta. 





Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least doubie that of any other monthly 
banking publication 
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Our first Tresident 


Merchants National Bank 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Capital . , , $200,000 

Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 




















EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—Guaranty Trust Company shareholders 
on September 30 got a quarterly dividend 
of six per cent. and an extra dividend of 
two per cent. 


John H. Carr was appointed cashier 
of the Market and Fulton National Bank 
of New York on September 9, suceceding 
T. J. Stevens, lately deceased. Mr. Carr 
has been in the banking business for many 
years, having served as paying teller, and 
subsequently as assistant cashier of the 
Southern National Bank on Wall Street. He 
was acting cashier of the Southern National 
Bank when that bank was merged with the 
Market and Fulton National Bank in 1896, 
going to the consolidated institution as 
issistant cashier, which office he he'd until 
promoted, as above stated. 
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—The Board of Governors of New York 
Chapter, A. I. B., have elected O. Howard 
Wolfe president of New York Chapter to 
succeed A. W. Hudson, who recently ‘was 
elected vice-president of the First ational 
Bank of Syracuse. Mr. Wolfe was vice- 
president of the chapter until his recent 
promotion to the presidency. He is secre- 
tary of the Clearing House Section of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Mr. Wolfe is a Philadelphian by birth. 
He was educated in the public schools of 
that city and entered the banking business 
at the age of seventeen with the Bryn Mawr 
National Bank. Later he became associa- 
ted with the Philadelphia National Bank, 
where he was employed for twelve years, 
the last two years as transit manager and 
traveling representative. 

In 1910 Mr. Wolfe was appointed by the 
Philadelphia Clearing House to act as it 
representative at the conference of transit 
managers in Chicago, at which time the 
Universal Numerical System was evolvea. 
He was elected secretary of the Clearing 


Joun H. Carr 


CASITIFR MARKET AND FULTON NATICNAIT 
BANK, NEW YORK 
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WRITE FOR 
R. B. MELLON, Vice-President 


B. W. LEWIS, Asst. Cashier 








Mellon National Bank 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Invites the RESERVE accounts of Banks, Bankers and Trust 
Companies, on which INTEREST at the rate 
of 3% will be paid. 
PARTICULARS 


A. W. MELLON, President 


W. 8S. MITCHELL, Cashier 


H. 8S. ZIMMERMAN, Asst. Cashier 


Resources Over 60 Millions 


A. C. KNOX, Vice-President 


A. W. MCELDOWNEY, Aast. Cashier 














House Section of the American Bankers 
Association in 1911, a position which he 
has filled with unusual honor to | imselt 
and distinct benefit to the association. As 
a lecturer on banking subjects Mr. Wolfe 1s 
in constant demand. He has appesred be- 
fore many chapters of the Institute and has 
frequently addressed State bankers’ con- 
ventions, 

Mr. Wolfe is an acknowledgeu expert and 
authority on the collection of country 
checks and exchange problems. He is a 
graduate of the American Institute of 
Banking, and has been a constant worker 
in that organization, both as a member of 
Philadelphia Chapter and later of New 
York Chapter, 


—lIt is expected that the proposea new 
Broad Street Bank, Philadelphi-, — will 
open for business about January i next, 
With $50,000 capital. 


—The October 1 review of the Peoples 
National Bank of Pittsburgh that 
“bank clearings in Pittsburgh for the three- 
quarters of 1913 just ended approximated 
§2,200,000,000, the largest total for any cor- 
responding period in the history of the 
city. During the first half of the year the 
perccitage of gain was quite large. In 
the ird quarter there was a slight de- 


SAVs 


crease as compared with the same months 
last year, the amount of this decrease in 
September being about four per cent. As 
heretofore explained, some part of this de- 
crease was due to the elimination of the 
First-Second National Bank from the 
Clearing House, and the tying up of a 
large amount of funds by the closing of 
that bank early in July. But for this inci- 
dent, it is probable that every month of 
1913 to date would have shown an increase 
in clearings, though not in the same ratio 
as during the first half of the year, because 
there has been without doubt a moderate 
reactionary tendency in commercial trade 
in this district during the past month at 
least. The chief industries of the district 
continue active on old orders, and the busi- 
ness in hand is probably sufficient to insure 
capacity operations for the remainder of 
the year.” 

Great improvements have been made in 
the building of the Western National Bank 
of Pittsburgh and the bank is now back in 


its new home on the old site. Not only has 
the equipment been brought up to the best 


Trade Dollar 1885 sold for $1140, 20 cents 
1876 CC $250, $1 gold 1461 D $230, $3-LeT0 5 
$1460. Equally high premiums un thousands of "12, 
Stampe, Books, Paper money Illustrated Circulrr t 
VONBERGEN, the Coin Dealer, Dept B.M. Boston, Mass. 
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The J. G. White Companies 





J. G. White & Company, Inc. 


Purchase, and finance the development of 
Water Power, Gas, Electric Light, Steam, 
Electric Railway and Power Properties. 


The J.G. White Engineering Corporation 


Design and construct Hydro-electric de- 
velopments, Electric Light and Power 
Properties, Electric Railways, Gas Plants, 
Steam Railroads, ete. Reports Physical 
Valuations, Appraisals, Purchases. 


The J. G. White Management Corporation 


Operators and Managers of Public Service 
Utilities and Industrial Corporations. 


43 Exchange Place - New York 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





J. G. White & Company, Ltd. 


9 Cloak Lane, Cannon Street, London, E. C. 
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demand of the times, but over 2100 feet of 
floor space has been added. 


—Priding itself justly on being the oldest 
bank west of the Atleghanies and on_ the 
further fact that it never suspended specie 
payment even in times of panic, the Bank 


of Pittsburgh National Association con- 
tinues to grow, a recent balance sheet show- 


ing footings of $30,991,z09.31. 
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National 
only 
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Commercial 
Syracuse, N. Y., and_ its 


Anthony Lamb, 
incorporators of the 
Bank of 





Antuony Lampe 


SIDENT AND 
NAL BANK, 


CASHIER 
SYRACUSE, 


COM MERCIAL 
NEW YORK 


cashier for twenty-two years, was recently 
elected vice-president, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of George M. 
Barnes. Arthur A. White has been elected 
assistant cashier. 

Mr. Lamb will continue to act as cashier. 
He was one of the incorporators of the 
Syracuse Trust Company and a _ director 
since its organization. 


A plan has been submitted by a_ re- 
organization committee for rehabilitating 
the First-Second National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh. The plan as submitted to stock- 
holders is as follows: 

The undersigned committee of the stock- 
holders of the First-Second National Bank 
of Pittsburgh, having examined into the 
value of the assets, and realizing the de- 
sirability of re-opening the bank, and thus 
saving further loss to the stockholders and 
depositors, suggest the following plan: 

That a stockholders’ meeting be held and 
the capital reduced to $850,000 and_ the 
surplus to $170,000, and immediately there- 
after there be authorized an increase of toe 
capital to $5,000,000, with a surplus of $1,- 
000,000. 


The present stockholders to be allowed to 
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The Lawyers’ Club 


Lighted by the 


“FRINK” SYSTEM 
of ILLUMINATION 


After carefully considering all other 
methods of illuminating, the architects 
of The Lawyers’ Club decided on the 
“Frink” System. 

The subdued and evenly diffused 
light produced by the “Frink” System 
of illumination brings out architectur- 
al details in all their richness and 
beauty, and lends an added air of lux- 
ury to interior decorations and fur- 
nishings, 

We are prepared to furnish and install any form of general or special light- 
ing and guarantee satisfaction. Without cost or obligation to you our Engi- 
neering Department will gladly submit plans and estimates for remode ing your 
lighting. Write nearest Branch today for handsomely illustrated booklet. “Mod- 
ern Illumination for Insurance Companies and Banks.” 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 


Sole Selling Agents for Frink Products 


Cafe of Lawyers Club, New York City. 


\Ibany Chicaga Detroit Louisvilla New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukea Omaha Seattle 

Beston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Buffalo Dallag Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse (1865) 


The Canadian H. W. Johns- Manville Co., Ltd, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 











subseribe for the new stock within ten days after the opening of the bank, for the re- 
after its authorization, and thereafter the mainder of their claims. 
unsubseribed stock to be offered to the If possible, a voting trust should be cre- 








public. ated to hold all of the capital stock for 


All balances in savings accounts and all 
other credits of less than $2,000 to be re- 
leased and placed on the same footing as 
before the suspension of the bank. 

Creditors having claims of $2,000 and up- 
wards to have placed to their credit and 
subject to check fifty per cent. of the 
amount of their claims, and to be requested 
to underwrite, to the extent of not more 
than twenty-five per cent. of their claims, 
the new stock not taken by the present 
stockholders, and to accept certificates of 
deposit bearing interest at the rate of three 
per cent. per annum, payable in one year 





THE BANKERS 
DIRECTORY 


“THE RED BOOK” 


In its thirtieth year and 
BETTER THAN EVER 











Los 


five years, 

—Hereafter the Buffalo (N. Y.) Loan, 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company will op- 
erate under the shorter title of the Buffalo 
Trust Company, permissien for the change 
having been given by the State Banking 
Department. 


Alfred W. Hudson, formerly with the 
Empire Trust Company, the Fifth Avenue 
Trust Company and the Windsor lrust 
Company of New York, was recently 
chosen vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Syracuse, N. Y., taking the place 
of A. W. Loasby, who resigned to become 
president of the Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany of Onondaga at Syracuse. 


—The plan announced some time ago for 
increasing the capital stock of the Marine 
National Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., has been 


ratified by the shareholders of the bat and 
approved by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The increase was from $2,000,000 to 


$2,500,000. Preparatory to the consolidation 
of the Columbia National with the Murine 
National, a further increase in capit will 
be made to 85,000,000 early in the « ing 
year. This will give the consolidated sank 
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VAN KANN BE 


REVOLVING DOO 





They 


THE one make of doors indorsed by leading | 
architects and bank interior experts. | 

V- AN KANNEL Revolving Doors are the safest | 
the 
eliminate drafts. They can be auto- 
maticaliy 


VAN KANNEL REVOLVING DOOR CO. 


FLATIRON BUILDING, 


most satisfactory doors on the market. | 


locked from any official's desk. | 


Write for Catalog “B”. 


NEW YORK 




















$10,000,000 of capital and surplus and_ re- 
sources in excess of $60,000,000. Recently 
the annual dividend of the Marine National 
Bank was increased to sixteen per cent. 


\fter having been located in tempo- 
rary quarters for seven months, the Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore moved into the 
remodeled building on the old site (occu- 
pied since 1795) on September 22. Im- 
provements include addition of another 
story and putting in thoroughly modern 
equipments. 

The National Bank of Baltimore is the 
oldest bank in Maryland and the fifth old- 
est in the United States. 

The remarkable growth of the institution 
ii recent years can be shown by comparing 
« few figures. In January, 1911, when it 
merged with the Third National Bank, the 
combined deposits were $5,968,630.15, sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $338,605.92, and 
dividend rates eight per cent. per annum. 
\t the close of business August 9, 1913, 
the date of the call for statement by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, deposits were 
$8.594,851.23, an increase of forty per cent.; 
surplus and undivided profits, $430,176.13, 
an increase of twenty-seven per cent, and 
the dividend rate ten per cent. 

rhe officers of the bank are: T. Row- 





lend Thomas, president; W. Bernard Duke, 
vice-president; J. Albert Hughes,  vice- 
president; William J. Delecher, cashier, and 
Snowden Hoff, assistant cashier. 


NEW ENGLAND 


—The Salem (Mass.) Deposit and Trust 
Company will shortly occupy its new bank- 
ing rooms in the Holyoke Building in Wash- 
ington street, Salem, which are being remod- 
elled. The rooms were formerly occupied 
by the Salem National Bank. The present 
quarters of the Safe Deposit Company will 
be taken for additional space by the Five 
Cents Savings Bank, occupants of the re- 
maining part of the first floor of the 
building. 


—Stockholders of the Hartford (Ct.) 
Trust Company have approved the increase 
in capital from $300,000 to $500,000, 


An addition will be built to the present 
home of the Merchants National Bank of 
New Bedford, Mass. 


—Many local friends and a number of 
bankers from Boston and other cities were 
present at the recent opening of the fine 














Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen. Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high grade, 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


| F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 


34 Beekman Street, New York 























THE 
Chemical National Bank 
New York 


Established 1824 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


(over) $10,000,000 


Transacts a General Banking Business 


JOSEPH B. MARTINDALE, President 
H. K. TWITCHELL, Vice-President JAMES L. PARSON, Asst. Cashier 
FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier EDWARD H. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 


Directors: 


FREDERIC W. STEVENS 


W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT WILLIAM H. PORTER 
AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD CHARLES CHENEY 
ROBERT WALTON GOELET JOSEPH B. MARTINDALE 
HENRY P, DAVISON HERBERT K. TWITCHELL 





























BANKING 


y building of the Brockton (Mass.) Na- 
nal Bank. 


-\n interesting booklet has been issued 
the First National Bank of Boston, 
eiving a concise historical account of 


“Token Money and Private Coinage.” 


Plans have been made for a new build- 


for the Malden (Mass.) Trust Com- 
pany. 

James D. Brennan of Dorchester was 
recently appointed national bank exam- 


iner for the Boston district. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


-Thomas E. Cooper, who has been 
cashier of the American National Bank, 
Wilmington, N. C., since its organization in 
i903, was recently elected vice-president, 
and Chas E. Bethea, who has been assistant 
cashier, was ‘elected cashier. 


J. 'T. MeCarthy, president of the State 
Bank and ‘Trust Company, Tyler, Texas, 
was recently elected a director and active 
vice-president of the National Bank of Com- 
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Planters National Bank 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 






Through our 
Strength Location 
and facilities 
We Serve 
the Latire 
south. 


$300,000 
Surplus and Profits 
$1,500,000 
Total Resources 


$8,000,000 


OFFICERS 
JAMES N. BOYD 
President 
J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 
RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 
R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 
CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 
D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 


Unsurpassed Facilities 
for collecting Items 
on Virginia and 
the Carolinas 

















THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 














OLD NATIONAL 
BANK 
OF SPOKANE 


.PNVITES all banks desiring 

a prompt clearance of items 
drawn on points in the Pacific 
Northwest to avail them- 


selves of its facilities. 


DIRECT connection with 
practically every banking 
point in its territory renders 
its transit service singularly 
efficient. 


D. W. TWOHY, Pres. 
T. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-Pres. 
W. D. VINCENT, Cashier 

W. J. KOMMERS 
J. A. YEOMANS 
W. J. SMITHSON 
Assistant Cashiers 


CAPITAL 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


merce, Houston. Mr. McCarthy is one 
the best-known bankers in Texas, havin: 
been in the banking business practically 
his life. Before moving to Tyler he was 
banking at Galveston and Houston. He 
vice-president of District No. 7 of the Texa 
State Bankers Association. 

The National Bank ef Commerce is on 
of Houston’s new and growing banks, ifs 
deposits already amounting to $1,456,746. 


The Seventy-third Annual Trade Edi 
tion of the Mobile (Ala.) Register has this 
to say of the banks of that city: 

“In six prosperous, growing banking 
institutions of unquestioned stability, Mobile 
lias an asset that many larger cities might 
well envy her. The officers who direct these 
banks and thus in large measure mould the 
financial affairs of 75,000 people, are unani- 
mous in their testimony that the past year 
has been a period of good, profitable busi- 
ness, with brighter prospects looming ahead. 
Promises of a bumper crop come from all! 
sections of Mobile’s tributary territory, and 
when the farmer prospers in South Ala- 
bama and Mississippi it means prosperity 
for his city brother who advances him 
money, buys his products, sells him = sup- 
plies, and in a hundred interlinking ways 
builds his business upon agricultural con- 
ditions.” 

Total clearings of the Mobile banks for 
the twelve months ending August 31 were 
$73,833,.379.74. 


Capital of the Union Trust Company 
of Atlanta is immediately to be increased 











THE 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 
NEW YORK 
CAPITAL SURPLUS 


$1,000,000 $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR. President 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, Vice-Pres. 
WM. L. DOUGLASS, 2d Vice-Pres. 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Cashier 
R. T. THORN, Asst. Cash 


DIRECTORS 
James McCutcheon William H. Gelshenen 
Charles T. Wills Morgan J. O’Brien 
Ruel W. Poor Thomas D. Adams 
Samuel Adams Daniel S. McElroy 
Robert J. Horner 
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(NOT the regular trade goods, 
but “Specialties”. ) 


“ Specialty” brand : 


Correspondence 
solicited 





There is a demand for “SPECIALTIES” in cigars. 


The finest cigars, which can be produced in HAVANA 


We are supplying this demand under our 


BEHRENS & CO. 





CUBA 


“SOL- 


Seleccion Especial ” 


CONSULADO STR. 91-93 
HAVANA, CUBA 

















from 8300,000 to $1,000,000 and later to 
$2,000,000, The company is engaged in the 
farm and city loan business, and was or- 
ganized in February of last year. 


The Murchison National Bank of Wil- 
mington, N, C., the largest national bank in 
the Carolinas and carrying the largest 
amount of deposits of any bank in the State, 
will increase its capital stock from $825,000 
to 31,000,000. The directors passed a_reso- 
lution recommending to the shareholders 
that the stock be increased to the amount 
stated and a meeting of the stockholders 
will be held on November 4 for the pur- 
pose of taking action on the recommenda- 
tion. Recently the Southern Nationa: Bank 
was merged with the Murchison and men- 
tion was made at that time that the bank 
shortly capital stock 
probably up to a million. 


would increase its 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 


Plans are rapidly going forward for 
second annual convention of the Invest- 
Bankers Association of America, to 
eld at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
October 28, 29 and 30. Among the 
sers who will have prominent places 
programme are James J. Hill of St. 

. Minn., former president of the Great 
hern Railroad, who will speak on 
road Financing of the Future”; Sam- 
nsull, president of the Commonwealth 
n Company of Chicago, who will 
on “Electrical Financing”; Edmund 
sher, Deputy Comptroiler of the city 
w York, who will give an address on 
cipal Financing”; Prof. William <A. 
director of the School of Commerce, 
rsity of Wisconsin, on “Investment 
Commercial Banking”; George M. 
lds, president of the Coxtinental and 


Commercial National Bank of Chicago; J. 
Laurence Laughlin, of the University of 
Chicago; a representative of the United 
States Post Office Department and others. 

The general committee in charge of the 
convention, chairman of which is H. L. 
Stuart, is leaving nothing undone to pro- 
vide for a successful reception of the 500 
delegates and guests who will attend from 
all parts of the United States and Canada. 

Vice-President L. B. Franklin of the as- 
sociation is chairman of the eastern com- 


Utah Savings & 


Trust Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Commerciai—Savings— Trust—Bond'ng 


Capital . . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 100,000 


OFFICERS: 
W. S. McCornick, 
President 
E. A. Wall, 
Vice-President 
W. Mont Ferry, 
Vice-President 
Frank B. Cook, 


N. G. Hall, 


Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 


Facilities for thorough 
banking service. 
Expeditious and 
handling of 
throughout this 
mountain country. 
Familiar with investment 
opportunities in this lo- 
cality. 

Information 
request 


25 Years Old 
Title Certificates 


intelligent 
collections 
inter- 


furnished on 


Title Insurance 


nos 





FIVE PROOFS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 


“EFFICIENT SERVICE” is that kind which gives the greatest meas- 
ure of results for the least expenditure of time, effort and money 


The WALES 


Visible ix 
1S] e Machine 
excels all other adding machines in net results 


HERE ARE FIVE REASONS WHY:— 

FIRST—We have indisputable records of Wales Machines in use five, 
six, seven and eight years without one cent expended for repair charges. 
Constant expenditure for constant inspection is unknown to Wales Users. 

SECOND—lIn less than two years, the number of banks in the United 
States using Wales Machines has increased from 1,000 to nearly 2,500, 
and over forty banks use five or more. This record is unparalleled in add- 
ing machine history. 

THIRD—Banks and business houses which began by installing one or two 
Wales Visibles keep on buying them. The National City Bank of New York 
bought two Wales Machines several years ago. They now own forty-eight. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. have added Wales Machines to the equipment of their 
offices from time to time until they now own and use 130. The United 
States Government uses over 330. The list could be continued to great 
length. 

FOURTH—Without the necessity of making a special machine for every 
user, the Wales standard models continue to meet the demands from all 
lines of business, saving users excessive outlay for special machines. 

FIFTH—The Wales Visible is still the only adding and listing machine 
guaranteed for five years. Guaranteed five times longer, it must, therefore, 
be five times better. 


THE ADDER MACHINE COMPANY 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., U. S. A. 


Agents in all Leading Cities 

















cal price. 





Bankers Building Bureau 


Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nec- 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, planned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 


106 East 19th Street ... 


ANKS contemplating im- 
provements should con- 
sult us immediately, thereby 
avoiding errors in planning. 


We plan, design ana build banks 
complete, including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 


Write for suggestions, giv- 


ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 


New York 

















mittee, which is making elaborate plans for 
two special trains to carry the eastern con- 
tingents to the Chicago gathering. Herbert 
Witherspoon, member of the board of gov- 
ernors, from Spokane, is directing a special 
train which will carry the delegates from 
the Pacific Northwest. 

J. E. Blunt, Jr., of Chicago, chairman of 
hotel arrangements, reports a large advance 
demand for hotel reservations. 

The social features of the convention, an- 
nounced by James L. Martin, chairman of 
entertainment, includes an automobile ride 
on ‘Tuesday afternoon, October 28, for vis- 
iting delegates and guests. A smoker and 
vaudeville will take place at the Blackstone 
Hotel, headquarters of the convention, in 
the evening of the same day. 

Wednesday afternoon, October 29, will 
include visits to local points of interest. 
The social feature of the evening will be a 
thestre party for all in attendance at the 
co ntion. 

second annual banquet, arranged by 
man John J. Abbott and the banquet 
ittee, will be held at the Congress 
on Thursday evening, October 30, and 
melude the convention. Preparations 
ing made for an attendance of over 
yusand, 

dent George B. Caldwell, of the as- 
n, speaking of the forthcoming 


event, states: “Our meeting is attracting 
widespread interest, inasmuch as the asso- 
ciation begins the second year of its brief 
existence. Our activities as an organization 
of investment bankers, devoted to the main 
purpose of protecting the public and safe- 
guarding the moral responsibility of our 
profession, have gained for the Investment 
Bankers Association a significant identity.” 


The Sheridan Trust and Savings Bank 
is erecting a $100,000 bank building at 
Broadway and Racine avenue. There is in 
prospect at the southwest corner of Broad- 
way and Lawrence avenue a theatre to cost 
$250,000, with a seating capacity of 2000, 
while at the northwest corner a_ business 
block is to be erected this fall at a cost of 
$100,000. The Northwestern Elevated Road 
plans to locate a station at Lawrence ave- 
nue, a short distance from this corner. 


—James E. Brock, secretary of the Mis 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
has been appointed vice-consul in St. Louis 
of the Republic of Paraguay and has re- 
commission and the exequatur 


Louis, 


ceived — his 
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FIRST NATIONAT, BANK, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—-NEW BUILDING 


(This modern bank and office building now in course of construction, 
is another striking evidence of the growth of the First National Bank of 


Minneapolis and of the progress of the Northwest.) 



































JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 


WILLIAM HARKNESS, ere 


ER 
FREDERICK L. CRANFORD 





KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,840,000 


OFFICERS 


D. W. McWILLIAMS 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Agst. Sec’y 


D. W. MeWILLIAMS J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 

WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 
TRUSTEES 

E. C. BLUM WILLIAM HARKNESS CHARLES E. PERKINS 

WALTER E. BEDELL JOSEPH HUBER DICK 8S. RAMSAY 

GEO. V. BR WHITMAN W. KENYON H RR. SCHAKMANN 


OSWALD W. UH 








RUBERT A. DRYSDALE JOHN McNAMEE JOHN T. UNDERWOOD 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD HENRY A. MEYER W M VAN ANDEN 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD CHARLES A. O’'DONOHUE LLEWELLYN A. WRAY 
JOSEPH P. GRACE JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
ACCOUNTS INVITED. INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
from the national Paraguayan legation in ture appears below, is cashier of the First 
Washington, D. C. The commission is National Bank of Petersburg, Ind. After 
signed by President Wilson and Secretary graduating from Indiana University in June, 
of State Bryan and the exequatur by the 


President of Paraguay and the Minister of 
loreign Relations. 

Mr. Brock will succeed Charles M. Prynne, 
who removed to Boston, Mass. He _ will 


retain his position with the trust company, 


with which he has been connected more 
than twenty-two years. 

He became interested in the  Latin- 
American countries during a visit to Pana- 


ma in 1911. 
American countries by 
and bankers to promote 


He has favored trips to South 
St. Louis merchants 
trade interests. 


Although there are not many feminine 
bank officers in the country, the custom of 
having women actively engaged in banking 





is growing. Miss Nellie Frank, whose pic- 
and savings banks officers, clerks 


and trustees ought to get at once 
the new book on 


“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 


By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 
rreasurer of $25,000,000 Savings Bank 


former Secreta 
tion, 


and 
ry of the Savings Bank Sec- 
American Bankers Association 





Covers every phase of the organiza- 

yn and work of a savings bank in 

) pages, 38 chapters copiously illus- 
ted and indexed. 

This is THE long needed book on 
Savings Bank, and it is delighting 

vings Bank men everywhere, 


Price $5.00. Carriage prepaid 
Copies sent to Banks on approval 


‘he Bnkers Pub lishing Co. 


New York 





253 Broadway, 














Miss 


FIRST 


NELLIE 


NATIONAT 
IND. 


FRANK 


CASITIER BANK, 


bank as 
and in 
cashier, 


1912, she in the 
bookkeeper the 

January last was 
becoming cashier on 


began working 
following month, 
elected assistant 
August 1. 
the Na- 
Citi- 
are 


the 


Citizens 
and the 
(capital $25,000) 
Officers of 


Greencastle, Ind., 


—At 


tional Bank (capital $50,000) 
Trust Company 
affiliated 


Zens 


new institutions. 


PETERSBURG, 











Surplus and Profits 


ACCOUNTS 
Gorrespondence Invited 





FIRST 


Capital - $2,500,000,00 fem Deposits, $35,000 000.00 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





- $1780,000.00 


SOLICITED 
Collections a Specialty 














bank are: President, James B. Nelson; 
vice-president, Alec A. Lane; cashier, Cur- 
tis Kk. Hughes. Mr. Nelson and Mr. Lane 
hold the same offices in the trust company, 
Mr. Hughes being secretary and F. M. Leon, 
treasurer. 


—Duluth, Minn., is to have a new trust 
company—the Bankers—with A. L, Ordeau, 
president of the First National Bank of 
that city, prominent in its organization, 


Stock of the International Trust Com- 
pany of Denver, held by the First National 
Bank of that city, has been sold to M. D. 
Thatcher of Pueblo, A. V. Hunter and 
others. Mr. ‘Thatcher has been elected 
president of the International Trust Com- 
pany, succeeding H. M. Blackmer, resigned. 
H. J. Alexander and John Morey are new 
vice-presidents. 


Lidgerwood, N. D., has a fine new bank 
building, owned by the First National Bank 
and the Movius Land and Loan Company. 


This year has marked the semi-centen- 
nial of a number of banks whose existence 
began with the establishment of the national 


banking svstem in 1863. The First National 
Bank of ‘Toledo, O., is of this number. 
Really the history of this institution dates 
back to I851, for the First National is the 
successor of Poag & Ketcham, established in 
that year, the firm later becoming success- 
ively V. H. Ketcham & Co. and Ketcham, 
Berdan & Co., the latter being the imme- 
diate predecessor of the First National 
Bank of Toledo, chartered in 1863. At first 
the capital was $200,000, but is now $500,- 
000, with $1,050,000 surplus and _ profits. 
Deposits are $5,500,000, there being 8000 
savings accounts and $2,100,000 of savings 
deposits. 

The present officers are: President, Fred- 
erick J. Reynolds; vice-president, Rathbun 
Fuller; vice-president, John N. Willys; 
vice-president and cashier, Joseph M. Spen- 
cer; assistant cashier, Walter A. Hodge; 
assistant cashier, Charles W. Tanner.  Di- 
rectors, F. J. Reynolds, Rathbun Fuller, J. 
M. Spencer, Harold S. Reynolds, John N. 
Willys, John Craig, Julius G. Lamson, Wil- 
liam W. Knight, Thomas W. Warner, 
George W. Shaw and Daniel D. Schenck. 


A new building is planned for the 
Noble County Bank of Kendallville, Ind. 





STRENGTH 
when selecting a 


Correspondent 


Surplus Profits 


NATIONAL 
BanK 


DIAMOND NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 
k OFFICERS 
Bankers should seek WILLIAM PRICE, President Accounts of Banks, 





D.C. WILLS, Cashier W.0. PHILLIPS, Asst. Cashier tions. Firms and In 
Reserve A ° 
ese ae? gent Capital z= = 
and Undivided WRITE 
1,672,273.65 





Bankers, Corpora 


dividuals cordially 


$600,000.00 invited. 


























G. A. COULTON, Cashier 
W. E. WARD, Asst. Cashier 


tain adequate balances. 





Che Union National Bank 


CAPITAL SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
i Cleurland, O. eptnne Repes 


GEO. H. WORTHINGTON, President 
E. R. FANCHER, Vice-President 
Ww. C. SAUNDERS, Asst. Cashier 
E. E. CRESWELL, Asst. Cashier 
Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
number of customers. We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our 
facilities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, will main- 

















The Farmers and Traders Bank of La 
Fayette, Ind., has the distinction of being 
the largest State bank in Indiana. Its capi- 
tal is $100,000; surplus and profits, $111,391, 
and deposits, $1,780,272. Duane D. Jacobs 
is president; John Emsing, vice-president; 
Samuel E. Souders, cashier, and George B. 
Thompson, assistant cashier. 


—Although it has been in business only 
since March 5 of this year, the North Side 
Bank of Evansville, Ind., reported on August 
9 last $41,550 capital paid in and $208,457 
deposits. Newton Kelsay is president; L. 
ki. Fricke, vice-president and cashier; Edw. 
I’. Goeke, vice-president, and L. G. Fuquay, 
assistant cashier. 


PACIFIC STATES 


California, says the financial letter of 
the American National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, under date of September 25, is in the 
midst of a fairly profitable, though sub- 
normal harvest. As the shortage in supply 
both of canned fruits and dried fruits be- 


comes more apparent, the market becomes 
more brisk and prices are advancing. Ex- 
perts estimate the yield of raisins at hardly 
more than fifty per cent. of last year’s crop, 
The output of prunes, dried apricots and 
peaches will also fall below early expecta- 
tions. 

On the other hand, walnuts will yield ex- 
ceptionally well—perhaps 2000 tons in ex- 
cess of last year’s figures—bringing a return 
of more than $4,000,000 to growers. Hop- 
growers in the Sonoma Valley and some 
portions of the Sacramento Valley are in a 
fortunate state, with an abundant crop and 
high prices. Beans and olives are among 
the lesser products that are doing more 
than reasonably well. The remarkable 
growth of horticultural interests in Cali- 
fornia is illustrated by official figures pre- 
pared by the State from figures submitted 
by county assessors. According to these 
compilations, there are fruit and nut trees 
in bearing in California this year to the 
number of 46,809,791, a gain of about twen- 
ty-five per cent. since 1910. In addition, the 
area planted to vineyards is 333,564 acres, 
as compared with 279,800 acres in 1910. 

The supremacy of California as a gold 
State is again pointed out in a statement 





Capital - $6,000,000 


Surplus - $6,000,000 





\LEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President 
“REDERIC W. ALLEN, Vice-President 
RANK O. ROE, Vice-President 
WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Vice-Pres 





‘he Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
GATES W. McGARRAH. President 
H. 


Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 


H. POND, Vice-President 
JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Cashier 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. Cashier 
JOHN ROBINSON, Asst. Cashier 
CHARLES E. MILLER, Asst. Cashier 
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The Girard National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 


HE handling of your business would be helped 

in an important way by keeping an account 

with a bank whose management has shown 
its efficiency by building up an institution whose 
resources exceed fifty million dollars—the result 
of keeping old friends, making new ones and 
carefully guarding the interests of all. 





Capital - - - - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits - 5,170,000 
Resources - - - 50,000,000 





OFFICERS 
FRANCIS B. REEVES. President 
RICHARD L. AUSTIN, Vice-President 
T. E. WIEDERSHEIM, Vice President 
JOSEPH WAYNE, JR. Vice-President and Cashier 
Cc. M. ASHTON, Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES F. WIGNALL, Assistant Cashier 
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issued Government mint 


jointly 
bureau and the geological survey. This State 
led in the production of the yellow metal in 


by the 


1912 with a yield of $20,008,000, Colorado 


was second with $18,741,200, with Alaska 
third with $17,198,600. Nevada, besides 
ranking fifth as a gold State, took first 


place in the production of silver, distancing 
hoth Utah and Montana, its nearest com- 
petitors. 

San Francisco property is assessed for 
1913-14 at $623,844,616, the highest figure 
in the history of the city. This exceeds the 
issessment roll of 1912-13 by $19,034,152, 
and is nearly 100 millions of dollars greater 
than the roll for 1995, just prior to the 
earthquake and fire. 


J. M. Hutchison was recently elected 
assistant cashier of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank of Los Angeles, Cat. 
Mr. Hutchison has for over twenty years 
heen chief bookkeeper of the bank. ‘The 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank is 
one of the largest banks in Southern Cali- 
fornia, having a capital of $3,600,000 and 
deposits of over $15,000,000. 


—Since the consolidation of the Nationa! 
Bank of Commerce and the Pacific National 
into the National Bank of Tacoma, exter- 
sive improvements are being made in the 
quarters of the consolidated institution. 


CANADIAN NOTES 


—A branch of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce has been opened at Shaunavon, 
Sask., with W. A. T. Hunter manager pro 
tem. 


The Bank of British North America 
has opened a new branch in Winnipeg un- 
der the management of G. H. Allan. 


Richdale, Alberta, now has a branch of 
the Bank of Toronto. The branches of this 
bank at Odessa and Lemberg, Sask., have 
been discontinued, 


—New branches of the Bank of British 
North America are reported at Queen street 
east and Beech avenue, Toronto, and at 150 
Mile House, B. C. 


The Royal Bank is to open a branch at 
Grenada, in the West Indies. 


E. J. M. Williams is manager of the 
new branch of the Bank of British North 
America at James Bay, Victoria, B. C. 


Preparatory to putting up a three-story 
building, the Bank of Nova Scotia has re- 
moved its present building occupied as the 
Saskatoon branch. This bank _ recently 
opened a new branch at Chandler, Quebec, 
with G. T. Kennedy as manager. 
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The Psychologicial Effect of Good Bank Furnishings 


PROMINENT bank president has said 
that he would as soon have his custom- 
ers find him in overalls and jumper as 

to see his offices equipped with antiquated 
or ordinary fittings. The psychological re- 
lation between the bank and its depositors 
is peculiar in that the average man _ bases 
his confidence in “his bank” very largely 
upon impressions rather than the financial 
tus, which he rarely investigates closely. 
orporation and business offices are now 
nished in such a way as to give an im- 
ssion of financial solidity through an 
eal to the eye. Old fittings that show 

s of long use convey an idea of a lack 

rogressiveness, while the gaudy and re- 

ident type of furnishings are certain 





nject into the minds of customers a 
't as to the securities behind these 
hovant appearances, 

rewd bankers and business men have 


equently been fitting their offices with 





substantial, artistic furniture that makes a 
silent but strong appeal to those who are 
transacting business therein. Simplicity of 
design and harmonious effects, having not 
only the beauty but also the strength of 
dignity, bring confidence in conservative 
management and engender a belief in effi- 
ciency and progressiveness. 

Some of the most important advances 
toward satisfying these aims have been ac- 
complished by the Doten-Dunton Desk Com- 
pany of Boston, who for many years have 
made a specialty of designing and making 
fine office furniture on direct orders or 
through contracts with architects. Their 
products are found in the most elegantly 
equipped banks and corporation offices 
throughout America and in some foreign 
cities. They produce effects in harmony 
with all requirements and conditions, in- 


cluding exclusive designs in the architec- 
tural style of any period. 


The most skilled 





craftsman with the choicest woods and up- 
holstering materials produce results in char- 
acter, style and finish that give distinction 
and prestige to any business office. 

They also make what are known as com- 
plete standardized outfits in various styles 
for large or small offices, which offer the 
advantages of uniformity in all the furni- 
ture. The chairs, desks, tables, davenports, 
even the small fittings, match each other 
exactly in design, finish and material, all 
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being made in one factory under one super 
intendent who applies careful scrutiny t 
all details. Every intelligent man will ap 
preciate the difference in value betwee 
furniture made in this way and that whic! 
is collected from different factories oi 
varied woods, design and finish. 

The name of Doten-Dunton always means 
the best that can be produced in furnish 
ings for large or small offices. 


New Era Check Protector 


HE advent of Mr. R. H. Ingersoll, the 
Dollar Watch millionaire, into the 
lists of office specialty manufacturers 

is noted with a great deal of interest. He 
is president and financial backer of the New 
Era Manufacturing Company. 

Thirty years ago Mr. Ingersoll vainly 
searched New York for a watch that would 
keep time and still be within reach of a 
poor man’s purse. Not finding one, he set 





about supplying the demand that he felt 
existed, 

Mr. Robert H. Ingersoll & Brother have 
probably sold more watches than all the 
other factories combined. 

“T made them cheap enough for every- 
body and good enough for everybody,” he 
says in accounting for his success. “I 
guaranteed them practically to the users’ 
satisfaction. I could have sold them for 
$2, but IT knew I would sell ten times as 
many at &1—that is how we made the dollar 
famous all over the world. Our watches 
have been sold in some places before the 
dollar got there—and you can take that 
statement both ways. i 

“Then, too, we know how to advertise 
and sell on a big scale, hence economically.” 


Several years ago Mr. Ingersoll incorpo- 


rated the New Era Manufacturing Company 
for the manufacture of a series of office 
appliances. The time since then has been 
spent perfecting the various articles so that 
the company could guarantee them to the 
users’ satisfaction. 

In accordance with the well-known Inger- 
soll policy, the line will be sold at extremely 
low prices. 


Bic Vauve ror Lirrte or tur Consumer's 
Money. 


In the advertising pages of this issue is 
announced the first of the series—the New 
Kira Check Protector. The New Era Self 
Sharpening Pencil Sharpener will be placed 
on the market in a few weeks. 

The New Era Check Protector prints the 
exact amount in bold red figures. ‘The fibre 
of the paper is macerated, and indelible ink, 
so forced through and through the pulp that 
any tampering with the figures makes a 
hole in the check. The machine is compact, 
beautiful and costs only $10. 

Mr. Fanslow, superintendent of produc- 
tion, and inventor of both the check pro- 
tector and pencil sharpener, is noted for 
the almost uncanny faculty of making ma- 
chines that DO the work and are of the 
fewest number of parts. He plans to bring 
out other office appliances at the rate ot 
about three a year. 

Mr. C. R. Seelye is sales and advertising 
manager. He is “one of Mr. Ingersoll’s 
young men” in that he received the training 
under Mr. Ingersoll that made him first 2 
successful salesman and later a successful 
sales manager. 

It is Mr. Seelye’s ambition “to hire and 
train yet this year forty clean, well edu 
cated, ninety horsepower men who can not 
only sell goods but train and hire salesmen: 
men who live in the territories they manage: 
men who can help build an organization as 
famous as the one Mr. Ingersoll himseli 
builded. We will have 400 men in twelve 
months—we desire a number of them fron 
the banking business.” 
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